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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Metropolitan Charities: an Account of the 
Charitable, Benevolent, and Religious Socie- 
ties, Hospitals, Asylums, Almshouses, Colleges, 
Schools, Sc., in London and its immediate Vi- 
einity. Pp. 236. London, S. Low. 

Tuts small but well-filled volume is a great 

monument of the benevolent disposition of 

Engiand. It gives the particulars of some 

twelve hundred humane, charitable, useful, reli- 

gious, educational, and provident institutions ! 

From the cradle to the grave almost every ill 

that flesh is heir to appears to have the gra- 

tuitous means of alleviation or cure provided 
by the association of one or more public bodies; 
and whilst the body is looked to, there are as 
many societies for the weal of the mind. It 
would be a curious calculation to make known 
the total annual expenditure of these laudable 
charities, which in so many various ways con- 
vey blessings among the poor and destitute 
receivers, and leave satisfaction and happiness 
in the hearts of the bestowers. With all its 
evils there is much good in human nature; and 
it would be a discouraging and injurious thing 
to inquire too minutely into the springs of 
vanity or ostentation whence the stream is oc- 
casionally derived. We might be aware of 
strange contradictions in this respect: of lay- 
men the most liberal in public, who were so 
miserly as never to have parted with a shilling 
in private, and of clergymen giving advertised 
and be-lauded hundreds and thousands for the 
building of churches and support of the noblest 
charities, who would at the same moment grind 
families to the dust for non-payment of a poor 
miserable debt. Let us hope, however, that 
these instances are rare, and that higher prin- 
ciples urge the vast majority to deeds of kind- 
ness and compassion towards their fellow-men. 

Mr. Low’s publication will be a source of 
much information to both the selfish, vain-glo- 
rious, and the truly generous and Christian. 

There are many little mistakes in it, which 

new editions will correct, and they do not in- 

terfere materially with the intelligence sought 
tobe conveyed. Had the compiler, for example, 
been a sedulous reader of the Literary Gazette 
he would have been aware (p. 74) that the 

Marquis of Lansdowne, and not the Duke of 

Somerset, was president of the Literary Fund ; 

and (p. 151) that the Rev. W. J. Rodber, 

named there, and elsewhere, as a leading person 

in good works, had gone to his reward; &Xc. &c. 

We allude toa French institution at p. 120 par- 

ticularly, because it affords us an opportunity 

to direct attention to a subject of that descrip- 
tion, which we have long intended to bring for- 
ward in the Literary Gazette, as in a journal, we 
trust we may without boasting say, that ranks 
among “the charities of London.” -The Eglise 
Protestante Episcopale Frangaise de Londres is 
far less known than it ought to be, either as 
regards its history, its continued excellence, or 
its present position. It was established in the 
chapel of the Old Savoy Palace, Strand, during 
the reign of Charles the Second, and is now 
located in Edward Street, Soho Square, a spot 
so inconvenient and a building so unsuitable 


that the ministers and vestry have resolved, | za, L. G 





with the approbation of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, to apply a portion of their limited funds 
towards the purchase of a piece of ground 
and the erection of a new church. But we 
regret to state that the choice of a more 
eligible place of worship has been delayed 
from time to time partly from their inability 
(among other causes) to meet the cost with- 
out trenching too deeply on their small re- 
sources.* They have, moreover, felt anxious, 
whilst providing for their own accommodation, 
to rear a monument in memory of their perse- 
cated forefathers, the French Protestant re- 
fugees, as well as of the protection, hospitality, 
and generosity, which they sought and found in 
England, the land of toleration. The church, 
in which divine service is performed in the 
French language, according to the liturgy of 
the church of England, will continue to be a 
place of worship not only for the scattered re- 
mains of the several French Protestant congre- 
gations which formerly flourished in the metro- 
polis, but also for the numerous foreigners in 
London who have no national church here. It 
should, moreover, be added that a charity- 
school, in which the daughters of poor descend- 
ants of French Protestant refugees are boarded, 
clothed, and educated, is connected with and 
partly supported by this church. 

They have appealed to the religious world in 
general to aid in this most desirable design ; 
and a subscription, headed by the Queen 
Dowager with 20/. and the King of the French 
with 25/7. amounting in all to between three 
and four hundred pounds, has been raised in 
response tothe appeal. But ought such a work 
to linger in a Christian and merciful community 
like ours (as demonstrated in the volume be- 
fore us) for the lack of a few hundreds more ? 
See how interesting is the original cause, how 
beneficial the constant operation both as re- 
gards heaven and earth, and how permanent 
the effect when the purpose shall be accom- 
plished! In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, long before the edict of Nantes (as ap- 
pears from its archives), this French Protestant 
congregation existed in London; and it was 
in July 1661 that it adopted the liturgy of the 
English church, and had the little chapel in 
the Savoy granted by the monarch (succeeding 
the Dukes of Savoy, who built it) for its wor- 
ship.t In the same year the king further en- 
dowed the ministers with 60/. a year as a new 
mark of his royal approbation, which pension is 
received to the present day. The revocation of 
the edict of Nantes occurred twenty-five years 
after this, 2lst October, 1685, and 150,000 
French families were forced to seek refuge in 
foreign lands. Of these nearly 80,000 indivi- 
duals came to England, and about 15,000 of the 





* We have had the satisfaction, since the above was 
ow in type, of learning that every facility in their power 

as been promised for this very desirable object by 
her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
and that a piece of ground is likely to be secured for 
a site in the space lately cleared at the south end of 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. 

+ At the charge of three shillings and sixpence an- 
nually, to be paid into the Treasury. We may note 
that our statement respecting this interesting church 
is from ancient documents, and new to the public. 
We give it as a curious piece of ecclesiastic history. — 





number took up their abodes in the quarter ofthe 
town about Soho Square. The arrival of these 
refugees could not fail greatly to increase the 
congregation of the Savoy, especially as many 
Calvinists conformed to episcopalianism in their 
adopted country. It is to be remarked also, 
that the records of the church contain the 
names, &c., of above 2000 converts from the 
Romish faith. 

The congregation having thus become too 
numerous for the little chapel, the clergy also 
rented from the vestry of St. Martin’s the 
Greek church in Crown Street, Soho Square, 
(formerly Hog Lane,) and moved thither. About 
1690, the same increase continuing, they took 
the church annexed to the Savoy, in Spring 
Gardens, which was soon after burnt down, and 
rebuilt at the cost of the Savoy consistory. 
Until 1734 the service was regularly and simul- 
taneously performed in these three places—the 
Savoy Chapel, the Greek Church, and that in 
Spring Gardens; all under the same direction 
and control. At this time the Savoy fell into 
such dilapidation that it was obliged to be 
closed ; and there were no funds for its repairs. 
In 1790 also terminated the occupancy of the 
Spriug Gardens’ place of worship; and the 
French Protestant Church was reduced to the 
single building in Crown Street, Soho. King 
George III., ever the friend of religion, had, 
on ascending the throne, renewed the grant of 
the Savoy; but their poverty compelled the 
French to cede their rights therein to the Ger- 
man Protestants in 1773. Finally, in 1822, the 
Greek Church was given up for that now in 
use in Edward Street, Soho. 

Such have been the vicissitudes and migra- 
tions of this establishment, which, it is now 
hoped, will be enabled to fix itself in a fitting 
and lasting edifice, through the slight aid that 
is needed to fulfil the object in view. Whilst 
we were at war with the continent, the want of 
more spacious accommodation was not felt; but 
now, when London is swarming with French 
and other foreign visitors, it is almost impos- 
sible to over-rate the moral and eternal conse- 
quences of their having a resort for their sab- 
baths, and for their instruction at all times, 
instead of being left to set an example of idle- 
ness and Uissoluteness, by their necessitated 
habits, to the population with which they are 
mixed. 

We hope our statement will be heard where 
it may produce the results we anticipate; and 
in the hands of the wealthy, the great, and the 
good, we leave the French Protestant Church— 
our common friends in the service of God for 
two hundred years. 

But to return from this episode, for a mo- 
ment, to our book; it is gratifying to remark 
how very many of the best institutions have 
sprung up within the last few years. Every 
year brings forth some plans for the relief of 
the poor, the succour of the diseased, the in- 
struction ofiall, the encouragement of self- 
provision against the time of old age or want. 
There is hardly a disorder to which the human 
frame is liable which has not a dispensary, hos- 
pital, or other refuge. The ear, the eye, the 
teeth, the skin, the lungs, the deformed foot, 
the spine, the glands, &c. &c., have all their 
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separate asylums where they are humanely and 
skilfully treated. The only member which 
seems to have been neglected is the tongue ; 
and why that valuable organ should have been 
omitted from the category of benevolence, is 
more than we can guess. Had it nobody to 
speak for it? no eyes to look to it? rio ears to 
pity it? no lungs to plead for it? did the en- 
vious teeth prevent access to its closest neigh- 
bour? would not the foot travel for it? or what 
has been the reason why it alone should have 
been left to the mercy of slashing empirics and 
mutilating quacks? Our readers are aware how 
deep a concern we have taken with respect to 
the cure of the painful and mortifying affection 
of stammering; and we need not add that, be- 
ing perfectly convinced of its susceptibility, in 
a vast majority of cases, of speedy and effectual 
eradication, we should rejoice to see an insti- 
tution for that purpose established among the 
Charities of London. Multitudes of the poor 
would be restored to usefulness and comfort 
through its ministration. 

We should now, however, conclude this de- 
sultory review, only (being critical) we must 
notice that the preface opens under a mistaken 
idea. ‘* It was (says the writer) the remark of 
a distinguished foreign traveller, that in Eng- 
land the hospitals were palaces, and the palaces 
were hospitals. Whatever of sarcasm might 
be intended by the latter portion of this re- 
mark, is far more than counterbalanced by the 
panegyric implied in the former.”’ Now, it was 
hardly a “sarcasm,” but merely a reference to 
such palaces as St. James’s, which were origi- 
nally hospitals. 

At p. 171, the Twig Folly is not an unapt 
name for two parochial or charitable schools on 
the eastern side of London; and the following 
is so absolutely and genuinely Samaritan, that 
we feel a pleasure inproclaiming its lowly worth: 

“ Field Lane Sabbath School, 65 West Street, 
Smithfield: instituted 1841.—In this school, 
situate in one of the most wretched and demo- 
ralised localities in the metropolis, scriptural 
instruction is imparted (free of any expense) 
to those who wish to learn, and who, from 
their poverty or ragged condition, are pre- 
vented attending any other place of religious 
instruction. The school is under the superin- 
tendence of the missionary of the London City 
Mission for this district, and is open on Sun- 
days, and also on Thursday evenings, when the 
average attendance is about seventy. There 
are now under instruction upwards of eighty 
boys and fifty women and girls. It is entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions.” 








Letters from America. By J. R. Godley. 

2 vols. J. Murray. 
WE have been accustomed to so much piquant 
sauce from and about America, that any thing 
like plain food will hardly create an appetite 
and godown. There is, however, a good deal 
of observable matter in these volumes; and the 
writer’s disposition to speak of the country and 
the people in a kindly manner, is not only well 
meant, but calculated to produce beneficial ef- 
fects in both countries. His preface fully ex- 
pounds his sentiments and views : 

‘“‘ It must,” he says, “ be confessed that the 
tone of most of our English travellers in Ame- 
rica is at least unfortunate. While the sub- 
jects and the styles are varied according to the 
opinions and pursuits of the authors—while 
we have grave books and gay books—books 
political, statistical, agricultural, and abolition- 
ist—books by Whigs and by Tories, by men 
and by women—books differing, in short, in 





almost every conceivable way—we find but one 
characteristic common to all, and that is satire. 
We complain in England of the bad feeling 
that exists in America towards us: if such be 
the case, can we be surprised at it? The great 
mass of Americans know us only through the 
medium of our popular authors; and the ob- 
servations of these upon America are not, we 
must allow, of a nature to conciliate a sensi- 
tive and irritable people. Take the books of 
Americans upon England, the works of Wash- 
ington Irving, for instance, or those of Willis, 
Miss Sedgwick, or even Cooper, and compare 
the spirit and feeling which they evince with 
that which animates the writings of Hall, Ha- 
milton, Trollope, or Dickens, and I venture to 
say that the balance of good nature and friendly 
feeling (with which alone I have now to do) 
will be found to be infinitely on the side of the 
former.” 

Now, wishing with all our hearts to go along 
with Mr. Godley, it must be apparent that 
there is complete fallacy in this comparison. 
In the first place, he forgets the very excellent 
and kindly work on America of Mr. J. Stuart; 
and in the next, he gives a list of English au- 
thors who have written most disparagingly of 
American foibles, and contrasts them with the 
two or three American authors who have shewn 
the best intentions towards England, whilst 
almost all the rest of their press is as fierce 
against us as the Perfide-Albionists of Paris, 

He proceeds to tell us: 

“Upon many (I may say, upon most) points 
my opinions are diametrically opposed to those 
of the great majority of Americans, as regards 
their religious, political, and social system ; and 
on those points I shall have no scruple in freely 
expressing myself, any more than in pointing 
out where they seem to me to afford us an ex- 
ample for imitation. In both their good and 
their bad qualities they are generally only ex- 
aggerations of ourselves; and it is principally 
because we see the tendencies of our own age 
and country carried out and developed in Ame- 
rica more boldly than at home, that I consider 
her so interesting a subject of observation to 
us. Thus in energy, enterprise, perseverance, 
Sagacity, activity, and varied resources—in all 
the faculties, in short, which contribute to pro- 
duce what is now technically called material 
civilisation, and which have always, in a pecu- 
liar manner, distinguished the British from the 
continental Europeans,—there is no disputing 
the superiority of the Americans to ourselves. 
Wherever they have a fair field for the exercise 
of them, they beat us. Their ships sail better, 
and are worked by fewer men; their settlers 
pay more for their land than our colonists, 
and yet undersell them in their own markets; 
wherever administrative talent is called into 
play, whether in the management of a hotel, or 
a ship, or a prison, or a factory, there is no 
competing with them: and, after a little inter- 
course with them, I was not surprised that it 
should be so; for the more I travelled through 
the country, the more was I struck with the 
remarkable average intelligence which prevails : 
I never met a stupid American; I never met 
one man from whose conversation much infor- 
mation might not be gained, or who did not 
appear familiar with life and business, and 
qualified to make his way in them. There is 
one singular proof of the general energy and 
capacity for business which early habits of self- 
dependence have produced: almost every Ame- 
rican understands politics, takes a lively inter- 
est in them (though many abstain, under dis- 
couragement or disgust, from taking a practical 
part), and is familiar not only with the affairs 





of his own township or county, but with those 
of the State and of the Union; almost every 
man reads about a dozen newspapers every 
day, and will talk to you for hours (tant bien 
que mal), if you will listen to him, about the 
tariff, and the bank, and the Ashburton treaty. 
Now, any where else, the result of all this 
would be the neglect of private business,-—not 
so here: an American seems to have time not 
only for his own affairs, but for those of the com- 
monwealth, and to find it easy to reconcile the 
apparently inconsistent pursuits of a bustling 
politician and a steady man of business. Such 
a union is rarely to be met with in England ; 
never on the continent.” 

If “ exaggerations” are really so excellent, 
the sooner we begin to exaggerate ourselves 
at home the better; but we opine that most of 
Mr. Godley’s positions, above laid down, will 
be disputed by very clever persons on both 
sides of the Atlantic, 

But we will not attempt their discussion. 
After remaining nine weeks in Canada, our 
author entered the States; and he says: “In 
no country have I ever met with such a real, 
cordial desire to make a stranger feel at home, 
by avoiding any thing like irritating or unplea- 
sant subjects of conversation, and by admitting 
him at once into the family circle. In travel- 
ling, however, I must confess that a foreigner 
must expect to meet with much that is unplea- 
sant and grating to his feelings, and I am the 
more sorry when he is thereby deterred from 
extending his acquaintance with the better por- 
tion of American society.” 

We do not very well know what to make 
of Mr. Godley’s opinions; for they are strong 
against agriculturists; but, what is strange, 
they are equally strong against manufacturers. 
He is, however, a stanch Protestant: but we 
must leave all such matters for a few miscella- 
neous extracts. 

“ T was much struck by the quantity of un- 
cleared forest which extends up to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Boston. Though this 
country was settled 230 years ago, and has been 
sending out continually the most industrious 
and enterprising population in the world to 
reclaim and conquer the western wilds, the 
road between Boston and Lowell (the most 
frequented in New England) is bordered for 
the most part by a wilderness which does not 
bear apparently a trace of man’s proximity. 
Great part of the forest, however, has been 
cut; and what one now sees is the second 
growth. In many places, too, the land has 
once been cleared and cultivated. When the 
virgin soil was exhausted, the farmer girded 
up his loins, mustered his caravan, and started 
westward to invest his capital and labour in a 
more tempting field. Such has ever been the 
case here, and such it will be, as long as un- 
occupied land remains accessible at less trouble 
and cost than must be employed in cultivating 
the barren lands nearer home. When this 
happens; when the shores of the great lakes 
shall be fully peopled, and land have become 
dear in the valley of the Mississippi, the tide 
of emigration will be stopped, and we shall see 
a fixed agricultural population growing up in 
the Atlantic States.” 

A sketch: 

“ For the comfort which an Englishman 
finds in the privacy and solitude of bis box in 
the coffee-room, his muflin and his newspaper, 
the American cares not. His idea of a luxurious 
breakfast is the greatest possible variety of eat- 
ables discussed in the shortest possible space 
of time; and this national taste he certainly 
has the means here of gratifying to any extent. 
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Wines are dear (I know not why, for the duty 
is low), and very few people, comparatively 
speaking, drink them: those that do, drink 
Madeira and Champagne. Peninsular and Ger- 
man wines are hardly ever called for. I have 
been much surprised at the small quantity that 
is drunk at dinner. Very often at a table at 
which fifty people are sitting, you see only one 
or two bottles of wine, and nobeer. The Ame- 
ricans have not inherited our taste for malt, 
and water is the universal beverage. Those 
who drink do so after dinner, at the bar, where 
there is a perpetual concoction of every kind 
of euphonious compound—such as mint-julep, 
sherry-cobbler, egg-nog, &c.: on the whole, 
however, in those hotels which I have seen the 
temperance in using spirituous liquors is very 
remarkable; I am told that it is of recent date, 
and owing partly to the spread of temperance- 
societies, partly to the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which prevails, and which n itates 


throw an air of bombastic absurdity over most 
proceedings of the kind. In America they 
‘mean business,’ not child’s play, when they 
fight duels, and never separate till one is killed 
or wounded. The usual plan is to fire at ten 
paces, and to advance one pace each shot till 
the desired effect is produced (the newspapers 
lately gave an account of a duel where the par- 
ties fired six times each). The challenged has 
the choice of weapons; and pistols, muskets, 
or rifles, are usually selected. Not long since, 
a well-known individual, who, I see, figured as 
second in an affair that took place about a month 
ago, challenged another man, who had objected 
to his vote at an election for personation (which 
of course involved a charge of perjury), to walk 
arm-in-arm from the top of the Capitol with him. 
As this was declined, his next proposal was to 
sit upon a keg of powder together, and apply a 
match. However, even in this country, these 





economy.” 

On colonisation : 

* Nothing has contributed more powerfully 
to lower the standard of colonial character and 
diminish the estimation in which colonial so- 
ciety is held, in comparison with that of old 
countries, than the sordid motives which alone 
have influenced the great majority of settlers. 
How small a number has a philosophical desire 
of extended usefulness, or even a manly con- 
sciousness of unemployed energy and impa- 
tience of inaction, driven to swell the tide of 
emigration! Generally speaking, the only ob- 
ject of colonists has been gain; and the neces- 
sary consequence was to impart a low, mate- 
rialistic tone to the community which they 
formed. I am far from wishing to inculpate 
the desire and effort to provide adequately for 
physical wants, but unless they be kept in 
subordination to higher aims they are most 
pernicious in their effects upon character ; and 
in considering the vices and failings which 
strike us as most prominent in comparatively 
new countries, we should recollect the here- 
ditary influence transmitted by the class of 
men who have formed the majority of the first 
settlers, and which their descendants find it for 
generations difficult to resist, particularly as 
the nature of their situation generally tends to 
perpetuate the money- getting habits which 
they inherit, and which cannot but blunt in 
Most instances the finer feelings of the mind 
and heart.” J 

“© One day I attempted to vary the scene by 
going out to look for woodcocks; but as I could 
not get dogs—and beaters were, of course, out 
of the question—I was, as you may suppose, 
unsuccessful, Birds, too, are very scarce; for 
the woodcock-shooting begins in June (as soon 
as ever the young birds can fly, in fact), and 
there is so good a market for them here that 
the neighbourhood is soon pretty well cleared. 
The hunters (as all * chasseurs’ are called in 
this country) are exclusively professional; I 
have not yet met an American amateur sports- 
man.”—“ Some noted duellists have been point- 
ed out to me here. There is one gentleman 
who wears a green shade over his eye in con- 
sequence of a contusion which he received the 
other day from the rebound of a bullet in prac- 
tising for an affair of this kind. I had a good 
deal of conversation with some American gen- 
tlemen upon the subject, and heard some stories 
which astonished me not a little. The Ameri- 
can system of duelling is quite different from 
ours, and far more consistent and rational: 
they never think of apologies on the ground, 
or firing in the air, or separating after a harm- 
less interchange of shots, which, in England, 


were idered rather strong measures; and 
through the mediation of pacific friends it was 
at length amicably arranged that they should 
fight with muskets at five paces. Each piece 
was loaded with three balls, and of course both 
arties were nearly blown to pieces: the chal- 
enger, however, unfortunately recovered, and 
is now ready for fresh atrocities. Of course 
such a case as this is rare; but I think I am 
right in stating that a bloodless duel is almost 
unknown. Now there is some sense in this, 
whatever one may say of its Christianity: a 
man is injured by another, he wishes to be re- 
venged upon him, and takes the only method 
of effecting this which society will allow. In 
England we superadd absurdity. Our duellist, 
generally speaking, goes out upon the specula- 
tion that there is hardly, without avoiding guilt, 
any chance of a serious result: he commits 
what is confessedly and notoriously a breach 
of every law divine and human; not at the 
instigation of overpowering passion, which, 
though of course it cannot excuse the crime 
any more than it could that of assassination, 
at least reasonably accounts for its commission, 
but at the command of a perverted public opi- 
nion which he has not manliness or courage to 
defy, or for the gratification of a miserable 
vanity, which aims at obtaining (at a very cheap 
rate) the reputation of a hero at Limmer’s or 
the Saloon. I think some late transactions 
have contributed to cast upon the practice 
some of the ridicule which it deserves: there 
is, too, a stricter feeling of morality and reli- 
gion growing up, so that I do not despair of 
seeing this paltry caricature of a barbarous 
custom totally given up.” 





Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, and Africa, §c. 
By Lieut.-Col. E. Napier. .2vols. Colburn. 
A CONTINUATION and close resemblance to Col. 
Napier’s former work, Scenes and Sports in Fo- 
reign Lands, descriptive of all sorts of animal 
pursuit and destruction. The Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Spain, Barbary, Malta, 
Syria, and Egypt, furnish the localities; and 
there is a smart sketching of men and things 
in the various and out-spread parts where the 
writer indulged in his ruling passion. It is no 
matter whence we make a quotation from this 
rattling kind of performance. Syrian, perhaps, 
is little known as any other distant sporting :— 

“Ever shall I” (says Col. N.) ‘‘ with plea- 
sure recall those stirring times of adventure 
and excitement,—those few weeks which termi- 
nated the Syrian campaign,—and which passed 
so rapidly and pleasantly to myself and a few 
chosen companions. As has been said, we had 








little leisuresto devote to the sports of the field, 


but the old ‘double-barrel’ continued, never- 
theless, my inseparable companion, and I would 
occasionally get a flying shot in the monntains, 
or breathe my little Arab on the wide plains 
which sometimes stretched out far before us. 
Although the latter abound with every species 
of sylvan inhabitants,—wild boar, gazelles, 
wolves, jackals, foxes, and water-fowl of all 
kinds,—the mountains of Syria are singularly 
deficient in this respect, a few hill- partridge 
being nearly the only game I ever met with in 
the various ranges on this side of the river Jor- 
dan. The latter is, however, a noble bird, and 
beats, in size and appearance, any of the tribe 
I have ever chanced, in different parts of the 
world, to meet with. I remember, on one occa- 
sion, being stationed with a small party of Druse 
horse in the Boccah, at a village near the foot 
of the Anti-Libanus; time hung heavily on 
hand; I took up my gun, and slowly ascending 
the steep side of the mountain, rambled on 
without getting a shot, until I had entered the 
belt of snow which ran along the upper ridge of 
the hills. At this moment a fine hawk, swiftly 
sailing along at my feet, received the contents 
of one barrel, and ere I had time to load again 
with shot, a large bird, roused by the report, 
broke covert from under a few stunted bushes 
some fifty yards off; but, instead of rising on 
the wing, ran, with incredible rapidity, along 
the bare and naked side of the mountain, just 
clear of the snowy border. My right barrel 
contained a ball; but I levelled, fired, and had 
the satisfaction to see that I had done so with 
effect: the bird, suddenly arrested in his rapid 
career, tumbled over once or twice, and, rolling 
to the bottom of a deep ravine, was there se- 
cured by the son of the village sheikh, who had 
accompanied me on the occasion. It chanced 
to be the ‘mountain partridge,’ a bird of most 
game appearance, about the size of a pheasant, 
and proved a great addition to the barley cakes 
and sour curds which constituted our evening 
meal. Giorgio, who was a bit of a bon vivant, 
declared it excellente, and our old host, a fine- 
looking white-bearded sheikh, also shared the 
feast, whilst listening to the ‘orientally’ exag- 
gerated account his son was giving of the im- 
mense distance at which I had knocked over 
the bird with a single bullet. But though con- 
vinced that, generally speaking, the mountains 
of Syria would not repay a day’s hard fag to the 
sportsman over their rugged heights, the exten- 
sive plains at their base, as has already been 
said, abound with every species of game; and 
this we had numerous opportunities of wit- 
nessing, along the Valley of Jordan, and over 
the wide and level expanses of Esdralon and 
Sharon, In the former, though the roar of 
the furious lion is no longer heard amidst 
its jungly banks, still—even the present 
wooded state of the ‘Ghor,’—the sedgy banks 
of the river, and its dense thickets of ole- 
ander,—would, at a time when it was scarce- 
ly inhabited—in the days of the Patriarchs— 
have afforded capital covert for, and been a 
likely resort of, the King of the Forests.”— 
“ As we proceeded across the plain [of Esdra- 
lon] the number and variety of game we met 
with confirmed me in my resolution to redeem 
a pledge at first but carelessly given. Large 
herds of gazelles appeared every five minutes, 
and were again rapidly lost behind the wide 
range of the horizon; the sedgy swamps we 
passed in the first part of our course swarmed 
with snipe, teal, and other water-fowl; whilst 
gravely stalking across the shallow pools, I 
often recognised the beautiful white plumage 
and graceful attitudes of a former Indian ac- 





quaintance, the almost forgotten ‘ Paddy bird.’ 
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Nor amidst this numerous feathered tribe were 
reminiscences of old England wanting; and the 
swallow, just escaped from the inclemency of 
our northern winter, had come to this genial 
clime, and was now lightly skimming along the 
ground and closely following in our wake, at- 
tracted probably by the numerous insects with 
which our horses were surrounded. We were 
jogging thus quietly along the base of the Na- 
plouse hills, which here terminated by an abrupt 
and almost precipitous descent into the plain— 
old Hassan highly pleased that I should have 
been convinced of the truth of his assertions 
respecting ‘el side,’ the sport to be had—when 
something on the dark and rocky face of the 
mountain arrested the quick eye of the vene- 
rable sheikh, who, with a sign to command si- 
lence, at once pulled up, and pointed towards 
some thick brushwood waving o’er the rocks 
high above our heads. A slight motion in the 
indicated covert immediately informed me that 
some large animal was working its way through 
its low thorny branches, and put me on the gui 
vive, when suddenly a noble boar broke forth, 
and made rapidly towards the top of the hill. 
Had my first cap not missed, I might probably 
have given a better account of him, but he was 
just dipping into a hollow when a ball from 
the second barrel knocked up the dust under 
his feet as he disappeared from our anxious 
gaze. ‘Load again quickly,’ impatiently cried 
old Hassan, ‘and follow me.’ I obeyed his 
injunction, and hastily ramming down a ball, 
clapped spurs into the flanks of little Sidon, 
who—though after undergoing a march of 
seven or eight hours—was soon put on his 
mettle, and carried me gallantly after the old 
sportsman, now thundering along at a fearful 
pace, with an object which was soon evident 
—that of cutting off a herd of wild hog, which, 
emerging from some tall sedgy reeds in the 
plain, were endeavouring to gain the shelter 
of the hill. Luckily succeeding in heading 
them, they changed their course, and made 
straight across the open ground, the old sheikh 
and myself continuing in hot pursuit; and it 
was not till then that I duly appreciated the 
sterling qualities of the rough coated, ill-fed, 
and sorry looking animal on which he was 
mounted. With my tired and overweighted little 
charger, I soon found I had no chance of keep- 
ing near him, but followed along as best I 
might in his rear, easily foreseeing what was 
about tohappen. After a tolerably sharp spurt, 
he fast overhauled and turned the hindermost 
grunter, giving—or rather attempting to give 
him—in close succession, the contents of both 
pistols; and piggy then tried to ‘ save his 
bacon’ by regaining the tall sedgy covert of 
the swampy marsh; but here I was ready to 
meet him, and .the ‘ khunzeer,’ (pig,) though 
not very formidable as to size, made a bold at- 
tempt to give me a charge, during which I 
pened a baoadside from the double - barrel, 
which again sent him in the direction of old 
Hassan, whose sporting blood being completely 
up, was now fiercely galloping, scymitar in 
hand, to my assistance. On that day it ap- 
peared doomed that my trusty old fowling- piece 
should play me false. Although with the muz- 
zle nearly touching his head, I missed the 
brute; and pitching the gun to ‘ jehanum,’* 
after fumbling for a second at the holsters, 
which, somehow or other, I could not open, va- 
liantly drew my toledo, and making a ferocious 
slash at the now nearly exhausted and panting 
though furious young boar, which inflicted on 
his unclean carcass a wound that nearly se- 








«“ The Arabic appellation for the abode of Lucifer.” 





vered off one of his ears, sent him directly un- 
der my horse’s legs, no doubt with the kindly 
intent of disembowelling the gallant little steed. 
If such, however, were the friendly views he 
entertained, he was disappointed. Reinforce- 
ments were pouring in from all directions; the 
old sheikh was near; Hunter and Giorgio had 
also arrived at the scene of action; but piggy 
in the scramble amongst the horses’ legs had 
caused such confusion, that—to our shame be 
it avowed—he escaped all our glittering blades, 
and reached in safety his marshy stronghold, 
where it was impossible for us to follow him.” 

Near the Egyptian pyramids, we are told :— 
“ Our exploits were confined to a few gallops 
after foxes and jackals, which we generally 
found in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids— 
to frightening the hares we turned out of the 
mimosa thickets bordering the desert—and to 
occasionally breathing, though without effect, 
both dogs and horses after the gazelles we 
sometimes met with during our more distant 
excursions into the desert, and which invariably 
went off as on the wings of the wind, disappear- 
ing amidst its boundless sands, and leaving us 
to retrace our homeward steps in weariness and 
disappointment.” 

Readers likely to be amused with this ram- 
bling species of literature will find these vo- 
lumes full of it. 





Treland and its Rulers since 1829. Part LI. 
Pp. 223. London, T. C. Newby. 

Tue author, a man of much information and 
unquestionable ability, pretty impartially cen- 
sures nearly all parties and all men connected 
with the laws and government of Ireland for 
the last fifteen years. Earl Grey’s cabinet, the 
Marquis of Wellesley’s viceroyalty, Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s violent quarrelling with the Whigs and 
their after-agreement, the state of the Tail, 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir H. Hardinge, the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, Chief Justice Bushe, Baron 
Smith, Mr. Shiel, the Haddington and Mul- 
grave viceroyalties, Baron Woulfe, &c., furnish 
topics enow for historical and biographical lucu- 
brations. As we have said, the writer blames 
all a good deal more than he praises; but he, 
at the same time, opens views of Irish affairs 
of an original and intelligible cast, which well 
merit to be pondered upon, as the same feel- 
ings and principles lead to their assuming new 
aspects and phases. It is not for us, however, 
to plunge into Irish politics; and we trust our 
readers will be content with the following spe- 
cimens of the work. An anecdote respecting 
two distinguished persons may begin: 

‘ Sir Lawrence Parsons (the late Earl of Rosse, 
father to the present peer) was a very eminent 
member of the Irish parliament. He was a 
most accomplished man, and his work on 
‘Christianity consistent with Natural Science,’ 
is highly creditable to his reasoning powers. 
Few persons had so great a knowledge of the 
history of his own times as the late Lord Rosse. 
His memory was retentive; he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the prominent leaders 
at both sides; and he had naturally a strong 
taste for observation and reflection. His con- 
versation was equally entertaining and instruc- 
tive. One of the most remarkable of his nu- 
merous anecdotes was the following:—John 
Fitzgibbon (lord-chancellor of Ireland), Earl 
of Clare, and Lord Rosse, had been, up to the 
period of the union, enemies of no ordinary 
character. Though they had common friends, 
they never met in social intercourse, and their 
feelings of enmity were most intense. Not 
long after the union had taken place, they 





found themselves in each other’s company at 
a levée at Carlton House. There was a very 
great crowd, and it so chanced that Lords Rosse 
and Clare did not know a single one of the 
noble persons around them. They remained 
apart, isolated and disregarded. No one even 
saluted them. By the jostling of the company 
they were brought into close. juxtaposition 
at the head of a staircase, and Fitzgibbon ad- 
dressed his old enemy in these words: ‘ Well, 
there was a place where you and I would have 
met a different reception.’ After that day they 
were both friends up to the time of the chan- 
cellor’s death, which soon occurred.” 

Here is another more general anecdote: it 
refers to the second Wellesley viceroyalty : 

“ There were other persons, also, amongst 
the repealers, who were very anxious for a 
truce with the government, These were cer- 
tain proprietors of newspapers, who lived under 
terror of the attorney-general, and whose pro- 
fits in their business were by no means sup- 
posed to compensate the hazard of their voca- 
tion, A vast number, also, of hangers-on upon 
the repealers, who would follow any party pro- 
vided it was popular, such as country attorneys, 
country doctors, and a miscellaneous herd of 
dabblers in local politics, were desirous that 
some accommodation should take place between 
the government and the popular party. Indeed, 
it was perfectly true that the Catholic public of 
Ireland wished very much for close communi- 
cation with the government. Whenever such 
a wish really exists, it ought not to be difficult 
to govern. Mr. Littleton, the chief secretary, 
felt most kindly disposed towards the popular 
party; but Lord Wellesley, with his long ex- 
perience of Irish affairs, was rather distrustful 
of any close connexion with the agitators. It 
is believed that the private opinion of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley was, ‘ for an Irish government 
to be too popular is, in the long run, more 
dangerous than to be moderately unpopular for 
a continuance.’ Still, he was not opposed to 
overtures being made for an arrangement with 
the Irish repeal party. But he was decidedly 
hostile to the plan of governing through and by 
them.” 

An Irish legal story might have added a 
plaudit to one of Lover’s evening lectures: 

“* Lawyers and other persons have often ob- 
tained hereditary titles under very curious cir- 
cumstances. There is one instance in Ireland 
where a hereditary honour was bestowed upon 
a family b its founder hanged a man by 
mistake! The late Mr. Serjeant was 
an eminent member of the Irish bar. His 
practice, which was considerable, lay chiefly in 
the equity courts. Owing to the illness of a 
judge, he was suddenly placed in the commis- 
sion, and went circuit. He committed a fla- 
grant error in a criminal case, in which he sen- 
tenced to death a prisoner, who was accordingly 
executed. The government could not venture 
upon afterwards raising the learned gentleman 
to the bench, though he was esteemed as a good 
lawyer and a very excellent private character. 
They accordingly made him a baronet; and his 
family now enjoys the title so acquired.” 

Of the graver remarks, the annexed will 
afford an example: 

“If the union between the countries be dis- 
solved, it will be found that personal ambition 
will have as large a share in the accomplish- 
ment of that measure, as the passions of the 
multitudes or the policy of public bodies. 
Under the present state of things, there can 
be little doubt but the union is ‘ a heavy blow 
and great discouragement’ to Irish ambition. 
It might have been gathered from O'Connell’s 
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other was more conciliating. Lord John Rus- 
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reply on the repeal debate, that he was anxious 
there should be a truce with the government. 
At that time, in April 1834, the cabinet was on 
the eve of a serious disunion. One party was 
proud and stiff as ever to the repealers —the 


sell was known to look with considerable in- 
dulgence on the Irish party; but there were 
others who were ready to forbid the banns of 
any proposed alliance with the tailmen. The 
ministry could not avoid making some move- 
ment on the Irish church question. It ap- 
pointed acommission to enquire into the revenues 
of the Irish church, with a view to legislation. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham left the 
ministry, and in doing so, shattered the whig 
party. The movement was stopped; Lord 
Stanley’s electrifying harangues roused the 
Protestant prejudices of England; the fright- 
ened conservatives began to take heart and 
gather confidence. At the general election in 
1834, on Peel’s return from Rome, a small 
majority was obtained for the previously potent 
reform party; and what was more significant of 
tory reaction, the polls throughout the coun- 
try were exceedingly close. Since that time 
the Irish church question has been the cause 
of many stormy discussions. It is still as un- 
settled as ten years ago. Half its attendant 
difficulties are not understood by the public. 
A straightforward statement of its case, plainly 
put forward, may not prove useless.” 

For this we must refer to the author, only 
selecting a small portion: 

“With very few exceptions the Protestant 
clergy do not mix with their Catholic neigh- 
bours. Their families rarely visit or inter- 
change the offices of friendship and good- 
will. The more respectable and wealthy of 
their Catholic parishioners are seldom noticed 
by them in a friendly and amiable manner, 
although by. one of those paradoxical contra- 
dictions in the human heart, they are frequently 
most charitable to the poorer Catholics. They 
are more liberal in money than in manners. 
They are not good neighbours to their equals, 
but they are kind employers. Where sickness 
prevails they are humane, charitable, and gene- 
rous to the poor around them ; but in the ordi- 
nary course of society it is singular how little 
they do for the promotion of good-will and 
neighbourly kindness. The Catholic gentry 
and Catholic middle classes have more rea- 
sons for complaining of the Protestant clergy 
than the Catholic peasantry. Yet, in spite of 
all these very great defects, the Protestant 
church effects considerable good in Ireland. 
It works by antagonism on Catholicity, and 
goes far to mitigate some of the more offen- 
sive forms of the church of Rome. Religi- 
ous processions, troops of priests, drums and 
trumpets playing before the host, are not seen 
and heard in Ireland. On the whole, a very 
chaste form of Catholicism is presented to the 
Irish mind. Relics of saints are not exposed 
to the superstitious adoration of the credulous 
devotees; and the apparatus by which, in 
monkish countries, the priesthood strikes ter- 
ror into its followers, is never witnessed in 
Ireland. The first persons to admit that Pro- 
testantism produced some moral effect on Ca- 
tholicism would be the Catholic priests, if 
they were permitted to declare their senti- 
ments openly. The lay Protestants produce 
much effect on Catholicity. Mixing with their 
Catholic countrymen in the various relations of 
life, as merchants, professional men, and trades- 
men, they insensibly protestantise the deport- 
ment of the Catholics, who, although intensely 





religious, are not the cowering vassals of the 


priests which the Italian and Spanish Catholics 
have generally been.” 

We are struck with the force of the latter 
observations; and have only to add, that from 
them and many others the author insists on the 
necessity of “ giving a handsome and generous 
establishment to the Catholic clergy, upon terms 
safe for the state and honourable for the Catho- 
lic religion. This may appear difficult to bring 
about, but no efforts must be left untried.” 





COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR LITERATURE, 


The Useful Arts employed in the Production of 

Clothing. Pp. 199. 

The Useful Arts employed in the Construction of 

Houses. Pp. 215. 

Smeaton on Lighthouses. Pp. 120. 
The Rise and Progress of Systematic Botany. | 

Linnaeus and Jussieu. Pp. 112. 

TueEseE are all volumes of Parker’s Collections | 
in Popular Literature; a portion of which | 
(with a remnant now added) we noticed with 
approbation a few weeks since. The first 
two give well digested accounts of those arts 
which are principally engaged in producing 
the materials for clothing and building houses 
—the comprehensive sweep of industry for 
human wants and comfort, which occupies so 
great a multitude of mankind during the whole 
period of their existence. It may, therefore, 
be readily perceived that such volumes must 
be very instructive. The third not only con- 
tains an interesting memoir of the eminent 
person whose name it bears, but a circum-} 
stantial history of that invention for which 
his genius did so much. The last is a good 
elementary view of botanical science. 

We subjoin the additional quotations from 
the Chronicles of the Seasons (see L. G. No. 1414): | 

“No one, perhaps, would ever think of | 
looking for a bird’s nest on a railroad; yet it| 
is a fact that a water-wagtail built a nest under | 
the hollow of a rail on a well-frequented coal- | 
line. The spot chosen was at a crossing within 
six feet of which the engine and many loaded 
and empty waggons passed ten or twelve times 
aday. When sitting, the bird did not fly off, 
as the engine passed on the main line; but she 
left for a short time when waggons passed over 
the rail under which the nest was built. Many 
waggons usually passed over this rail several 
times a day. No doubt the nest was com- 
menced on some holyday, or on the occasion of 
a day’s suspension, for on the line in question 
there is no Sunday traffic. ... Near the same 
place is a small signal-house, in the corner of 
which a tomtit built its nest for several years, 
notwithstanding that a man had occasion to go | 
close to it a dozen or twenty times a day. At) 
the top is a large bell, twelve inches or more | 
in diameter, and though this was rung at in- | 
tervals, the sound of it did not seem to give | 
any alarm to the bird.” 

“ Gingerbread.—This article is held in high 
estimation among our Anglo-Indian brethren, | 
and is exported in large quantities for their | 
use. In hot climates the natives of Europe | 
suffer from a relaxed state of the lining mem- | 
brane of thestomach, and therefore stimulating | 
food is highly acceptable and even beneficial | 
to them; thus we find most men that have 
been long in India, to have acquired the habit | 
of smoking, and of taking highly seasoned food, 
spices, and other stimulants. The best sort of 
gingerbread forms to such an agreeable and 
wholesome article of diet; and it is this finest 
description of the article which is so largely 
exported to India. It is made in London, and | 
formed into cakes about a foot long, six inches ! 














wide, and an inch and a half thick; these are 
packed in boxes, and so transmitted to their 
place of destination. The price of the best de- 
scription of gingerbread is too high to allow of 
its being very generally consumed in England ; 
and the quality of the inferior sorts is often so 
bad as to make them not only distasteful, but po- 
sitively injurious. The pain d’épice, or spiced 
bread of France, is generally esteemed in that 
country; but the taste for gingerbread seems 
to be at its height in Holland. There it is the 
business of every family to produce this article 
in perfection; and it is affirmed that the family 
recipe for making gingerbread descends as an 
heirloom from father to son, and is kept a 
secret beyond the family circle. So far is this 
taste carried, that, according even to Dutch- 
men themselves, the success of a person who 
wishes to ingratiate himself with a family often 
depends in no small degree on the quantity 
and quality of the presents he makes them in 
gingerbread. Shops are devoted exclusively 
to the sale of this commodity; and, indeed, 
throughout the country we find the article of 
which our paltry figure and gilt gingerbread 
is a very distant imitation, in common use and 
general estimation. It is a peculiarity in the 
manufacture of gingerbread that the dough 
cannot be fermented by means of yeast. Every 
attempt of this sort has proved unsuccessful, 
and though there has been occasionally a slight 
appearance of fermentation in the dough, yet 
when the gingerbread is baked it is as solid, 
hard, and compact, as a piece of wood. The 
ingredients commonly used in making ginger- 
bread are flour, treacle or molasses, butter, 
common potash, and alum. When the butter 
is melted, and the potash and alum are dis- 
solved in a little warm water, these three in- 
gredients, together with the treacle, are poured 
among the flour which is to form the body of 
the bread. The whole is then incorporated, 
by mixture and kneading, into a stiff dough. 
Of these five constituents, the alum could be 
best dispensed with, as its properties are hurt- 
ful, although it is found useful in making the 
bread lighter and crisper than it would other- 
wise be, and hastening the whole process, for 
gingerbread dough has a further peculiarity, 
in almost invariably requiring to stand over 
for the space of from three or four to eight or 
ten days. Experience has shown, likewise, 
that it may be allowed to stand over for as 
much as three weeks, rather with advantage 
than loss. On some occasions, however, and 
from causes not well understood by the baker, 
it is fit for the oven at a much earlier period 
than at others.... The recipe, as given by 
Dr. Colquhoun, is as follows:—Take a pound 
of flour, a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of 
magnesia, and one-eighth of an ounce of tar- 
taric acid; mix the flour and magnesia tho- 
roughly first, then dissolve and add the acid: 
let the butter, treacle, and spices, be added in 
the usual manner, melting the butter and pour- 
ing it with the treacle and acid among the 
flour and magnesia. The whole must be then 
incorporated into a mass of dough by knead- 
ing, and set aside for a period varying from 
half an hour to an hour. [t will be then ready 
for the oven, and should not be delayed on 
any occasion longer than two or three hours 
before it is baked. When taken from the oven 
it will prove a light, pleasant, spongy bread, 
with no ingredient in it that can prove inju- 
rious to the most delicate constitution. The 
recipe for an extremely agreeable gingerbread, 
to be made in the form of thin ‘ parliament 
cakes,’ is as follows :—Of flour take one pound, 
of treacle half a pound, of raw sugar a quarter 
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of a pound, of butter two ounces, of nutmeg 
one ounce, of carbonate of magnesia a quarter 
of an ounce, of tartaric acid, of cinnamon, and 
of ginger, each one-eighth of an ounce. To 
produce very light gingerbread is a desirable 
thing, and this result is now easily obtained 
by the gingerbread-bakers, by secretly using 
sesqui - carb of la, or 


elevated end being struck smartly with the bat, 
occasions the ball to rise to a considerable 
height, and all the purposes of a trap are thus 
answered.” 

The selections for Sunday reading are of 
graver nature; and the volume altogether both 
pleasing and instructive. 





smelling salts, instead of the magnesia and 
tartaric acid, or the potashes above mentioned. 
This salt is entirely dissipated by the heat in 
baking, and leaves no taste. The carbonic acid 
gas, and the ammoniacal gas of which the salt 
is composed, in forcing their way out, expand 
and perforate the most tenacious dough, and 
give lightness to the richest and heaviest mate- 
rials. The proportion of sesqui-carbonate of am- 
monia to be used in making gingerbread is half 
an ounce to every three pounds of materials, 
including flour, treacle, spices, butter, &c.”’ 

“* Copper Coinage was extremely scarce in the 
earlier portions of English history, and great 
embarrassment consequently resulted to those 
who had dealings on a small scale. Coins of 
the smallest value were, for the most part, 
made of silver; and these were inconveniently 
proportioned to the wants of retail dealers. It 
1s supposed by some antiquaries that the far- 
thing originally meant a fourthing, and was one 
fourth of the silver penny, cut into quarters for 
that purpose. Stowe says that ‘ the penny was 
wont to have a double cross, with a crest, in 
such sort that the same might be easily broken 
in the midst, or into four quarters ;’ and it is 
supposed that the ancient country custom of 
breaking love-money, as a pledge of fidelity, 
is elucidative of the ease with which the coins 
were broken in two. But still one-fourth of a 
penny was far too valuable a cvin to serve the 
purposes of retail dealers, at a time when men 
worked for a penny a day; and this gave rise 
to numerous counterfeit coins, ‘ known by the 
various names of maile, black maile, Nurem- 
burg tokens, crokards, turneys, dotkins, galley- 
pieces, staldings, pollards,’ &c.: these were fa- 
bricated principally by the Jews, and passed 
current among retail dealers as a substitute 
for the government coin. Edward the Third, 
and succeeding sovereigns, issued severe edicts 
against this practice, but without effect, for the 
exigences of trade seem to have required the 
use of such coins. King Edward the First ap- 
pears, from the evidence of an old poem, to 
have struck proper farthings; but these were 
still of silver, and were consequently of too 
high a value for humble traders— 

‘ Edward did smite penny, halfpenny, farthing; 
The cross passes the bond of all, throughout the ring; 
The king’s side, wherein his name was written. 
The crosse side, what city it was incoyned and smitten. 
To pour men, ne’ to priest, the penny frayes nothing 
Men — aye the least; they feast him with a 
arthing. 
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u . d, fourscore years and mo’, 
On this money men wondered, when it first began to 


It appears there was no legal coin made of 
copper or brass until the time of King James: 
Queen Elizabeth contemplated such a coinage, 
but it was not put into operation during her 
reign.” 

“ Trap-ball, as it was formerly played, dif- 
fered from the plan pursued at the present 
day. There seems to be this advantage in 
the old method over the modern one, that the 
player need not stoop to strike the trap, since 
it is elevated considerably from the ground. 
Rustics have a mode of ees a rude trap, 
by making a round hole in the ground, and, by 
way of a lever, place a flat piece of wood in an 
inclined position, one half in the hole with the 
ball upon it, and the other half out of it: the 








Margaret, or the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. 
Tayler, M.A. London, Longman and Co. 
Mr. TaYLEr writes with an honest and deeply 
rooted conviction of the evils arising and likely 
to arise from the division in our church. He 
deplores the introduction of Tractarianism into 
private life, where difference of opinion on 
matters of religion is sure to create dissension 
and estrangement, if not feelings of a darker 
kind. Too much of such effects have recently 
been prominent, and are still rife in Scotland. 
May they be averted, or directed to wise ends! 
In the early portion of his tale, Mr. Taylor 
presents his heroine as dazzled by the attrac- 
tions of the more formal mode of worship to 
the peril of her soul. Awakened, however, to 
her danger by the gentle remonstrances of 
friends and by the preaching of the gospel in 
its touching simplicity, she seeks and finds the 
“one pearl of great price.” And having thus 
forsaken the shadow and grasped the substance, 
she continues firm in the true faith, and peace- 
ful and happy. The little work is written in a 
mild and pious spirit, and more in sorrow than 
in anger towards the introducers and cherishers 

of schism. 


Amy Herbert. By alLady. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewell. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
THE rev. editor acknowledges that he is re- 
sponsible for nothing but recommending the 
publication of this work, and suggesting a few 
verbal corrections. At the same time, however, 
he says that he revised it under the impression 
that books intended for the young should as 
much as possible be superintended by some 
clergyman who may be responsible for their 
principles. We have stated this, because the 
name of Sewell may attach to this tale a pro- 
mulgation or advocacy of Tractarianism. The 
only point strongly inculcated, upon which dif- 
ference of opinion exists amongst laymen as 
well as churchmen, is baptismal regeneration. 
The history is amusing and instructive for 
young persons, and almost a novel in minia- 
ture, so full is it of sayings and doings. Its 
object, however, is of high import, to exhibit 
the value of early religious instruction, and 
the beneficial effects of checking evil impulses 
by early inculcating the habit of self-examina-. 
tion and reference to the Scriptures. The 
force of example is also a prominent feature ; 
and the influence for good which a character so 
frank, cheerful, unselfish, and pious, as Amy 
Herbert, must eventually obtain over others, 
less fortunate in such education, is shewn. The 
style is very pleasing and natural, and well 

calculated to attract and interest the young. 


Blanch Cressingham. By M.G. 2 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 
From her birth to her bridal, we have here a 
genuine heroine of romance—happy infancy— 
trials of youth, dependent, forsaken, and for- 
lorn—then. a heiress and a lady in her own 
right—and finally married to the most perfect 
of men, who would doubtless soon correct such 
inelegancies of language as “ tiresome old 
prig,” ‘he stuck to me,” &c. The history is 
circumstantial to the last degree; and for the 
information of our fair friends, we may mention 
that the descriptions of dresses appear to us 








most minute and magnificent—blue and silver 
—beautiful white crape—rich white satin, loop- 
ed up with scarlet moss-roses—delicate pink, 
and fifty of the like—to say nothing of jewels, 
purple and gold drawing-rooms, velvet sofas, 
&c, &c. All these have place in this work ; 
and operas, concerts, balls, routs, and weddings, 
are sprinkled liberally. Religion there is also, 
but it ill accords with the frivolities we have 
enumerated ; and better it had been omitted 
altogether. Those who delight in such matters 
as we have noted will be amply repaid for the 
trouble of reading Blanch Cressingham. In 
conclusion, we may point out that the lines of 
the heading to chapter*80 in the second volume 
were not written by L. E, L., though her name 
is to them. 


Britannia : a Selection of British Poems, Ancient 
and Modern. Translated into German by 
Louise von Ploennies. Frankfort, Keller. 

THE poetry of our sea-girt isle has won the 
entire love of Louise von Ploennies, who has 
undertaken the somewhat difficult task of ini- 
tiating her countrymen into an understanding 
of the gems of British poesy. She has gone to 
her task with so regular a love for her labour 
that it was impossible not to succeed ; and the 
volume before us is a charming memorial of 
her devotion to the Muses. It is dedicated to 
our Queen in some pretty complimentary Eng- 
lish verses. 


The Spanish Student : a Play, in Three Acts. By 
H. W. Longfellow. Pp. 183, Land., Moxon. 
Founpep (but not servilely followed) on the 
Gitanilla of the author of Don Quizotte, this 
drama appears to us to be rather an exercise 
than a good acting or reading play. There is 
still, however, some poetry about it, and it is 
more pleasing than interesting. The break of 

day on the mountains is thus imaged: 

“ This is the highest point. Here let us rest. 
See, Preciosa, see how all about us 
Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 
Receive the benediction of the sun. 
O glorious sight !” 

Iphigenia in Tauris. From Goethe, by G. L. 
Hartwig, M. and Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 84. Berlin, 
W. Besser; London, Black and Armstrong ; 
Paris, Brockhaus and Avenarius. 

Tuts play seems to have been published two 

or three years, though it has only reached us 

now. It renders the German text in sound, 
but not elegant, English. 


Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra for the Use 
of the Royal Military College. By Professor 
Scott, M.A., F.R.A.S. Pp. 500. Longman 
and Co. 

SANDHURST turns out so many able and first- 

rate men, that we need hardly inquire of his 

work how the professor of mathematics in- 
structs them. . It is throughout a clear and 
excellent treatise. 


Life of Lieut.-General Hugh Mackay, of Scoury, 
§c. A new edition, pp. 228, London, 
Bull; Edinburgh, Laing and Forbes, Bell 
and Bradfute. 

Gen. Mackay was King William’s commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Scotland at the crisis 
of the revolution in that country, viz. 1689-90, 
and this memoir contains some interesting his- 
torical details of the military and other pro- 
ceedings in the north. In the end his services 
were ungratefully requited,—younger men and 
foreigners were put over his head, and to the 
day of his death he was neglected, instead of 
being, as his biographer insists he ought to 
have been, raised to high honours and distinc- 
tions in the state. 
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The Sabbath-Companion. By the Rev. T. Dale. 
Pp. 360. London, Bowdery and Kerby; 
Pollock and Mansfield. 

Tue name of Mr. Dale is a sufficient passport 
to extensive popularity; and this’ volume is 
worthy of his name. ‘ For the use of young 
persons” a more pious and instructive work 
could not be pointed out; it will improve their 
hearts and elevate their minds. 


The Promised Glory of the Church of Christ. By 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth. Pp. 412. London, 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 

STRENUOUSLY Protestant, the rev. author fol- 

lows up his former work by a warm evangeli- 

cal exposition of the progress of divine truth; 
and, with a condemnation of the Tractarians, 
speaks fervently of a vision when all the people 
of God shall be united in one faith and un- 
bounded happiness. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 18.—Mr. T. Tooke, vice-president, in 
the chair. The subject of the evening was 
‘‘The metropolis, its boundaries, extent, and 
divisions for local government, with especial 
reference to its means of sewerage,” being a con- 
tinuation of the paper read at the meeting of 
the 19th of February (see Lit. Gaz., No. 1414), 
by Mr. J. Fletcher. According to Mr. Fletcher 
the objects of municipal government in Lon- 
don, as elsewhere in England, are : 1, police and 
justice ; 2, public works and buildings; and, 
3, public instruction and charity. 

1. The criminal justice and police of the me- 
tropolis are virtually in the hands of the central 
government, which issues the commission for 
holding the central criminal court, and the 
commissions of the peace for Westminster, the 
Tower, Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, appoints 
the police magistrates, and has the direct 
management of the police force, through the 
agency of the commissioners in Whitehall Place. 
The only exception is the city, which has the ma- 
nagement of its own police, and an elective ma- 
gistracy, who take an inferior part in the busi- 
ness of the central criminal court. The juris- 
diction of the central criminal court comprises 
the whole of the metropolis, as now defined, 
together with the remainder of Middlesex, the 
parishes of Richmond and Mortlake in Surrey, 
and a considerable tract in Essex; that of the 
several courts of general or quarter sessions is 
coterminous with the counties or liberties for 
which they are held; and that of the several 
police courts extends through the districts here- 
after described, which have been severally as- 
signed to them, in the city by the court of 
aldermen, and without its limits by the queen 
in council. For administrative purposes of po- 
lice the metropolis is subdivided into districts, 
indicated by the letters of the alphabet, in the 
city by the commissioner, under the court of 
aldermen, and elsewhere by the commissioners, 
under the secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. The courts at Westminster are the 
courts of civil jurisdiction most resorted to ; 
those of the city, possessing unlimited jurisdic- 
tion, have no authority beyond its limits; the 
several small-debt courts are likewise confined, 
by their several acts of parliament, within spe- 
cific bounds; but the county courts have a more 
general application, and those of Middlesex 
are now held in several places, with an enlarged 
jurisdiction and improved process. 2. Nearly 
the whole of the public works are in the hands 
of local, if not of representative, authorities. 
The drainage is divided among commissions 
of sewers, issued by the crown, like com- 





missions of the peace ; the streets and roads 
are in the charge of the parish vestries, local 
boards and trusts, and the commissioners of the 
metropolitan roads; the supply of water and of 
gas by the several companies is also a matter 
of territorial division under monopoly conven- 
tions ; districts, for the inspection of buildings 
in course of erection, are appointed by the 
magistrates; but such works as markets, ex- 
changes, approaches, bridges, cemeteries, the 
river navigation, &c., in the hands of the cor- 
poration, of companies, and of large proprie- 
tors, have, of course, no reference to municipal 
divisions. 3. Public instruction, except of pau- 
pers, is not a matter of municipal provision ; 
but the division of the metropolis for poor-law 
administration, with which that for the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, coin- 
cides, is one of paramount importance. Its 
largest charitable endowments are irrespective 
of locality; but a great amount of gifts is de- 
voted to the relief of the poor in particular 
parishes and places. Owing to the number of 
parishes having local acts for the management 
of their poor, and other causes, however, the me- 
tropolitan system of parochial relief is on no 
general and well-organised plan, and the dis- 
tricts in use are irregular in the extreme. For 
the purposes of drainage, the metropolis is 
placed under the jurisdiction of seven different 
commissions of sewers. The sums expended 
give the nearest approximation to the yearly 
income of these commissions, which generally 
make these levies at intervals of several years, 
so that the returns of any one year afford but 
very imperfect data for estimating their aver- 
age income. The direct taxation for sewers 
thus appears to be little if anything short of 
100,000. per annum. Every portion of the 
metropolis is necessarily included under some 
trust for the purposes of paving, lighting, and 
cleansing; but of the limits assigned to such 
trusts as are not parochial we are without any 
information whatever. Their income and ex- 
penditure are equally unknown. Some idea of 
the vast sums which annually pass through their 
hands may be formed from the cost of paving, 
cleansing, and lighting in the city alone; for 
which the sum raised by rates in the year ending 
September 1842, was 35,098/. 2s. 6d., and the 
sum expended, 41,9451. 6s. 7d. Supposing that 
the average expenditure on these objects in the 
rest of the metropolis were only one-half what 
it is in the city, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, it would amount to no less than 329,5001., 
making a total in the metropolis of about 
371,500/.; and it may safely be estimated at 
400,0002. 

The subject of drainage occupied a large por- 
tion of the paper, and we regret that it is not 
within our limits to record more than the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ The whole of the ancient statutes of 
sewers provide merely an open surface drain- 
age; and, until lately, there were still some 
doubts whether these statutes give to the com- 
missioners power to make even a new open 
drain. But with regard to the covered sewers, 
which are now a necessary part of the economy 
of all large towns, as they were in the civilised 
ages of antiquity, they give no express powers 
whatever; and local acts having but partially 
supplied the deficiency, the commissioners of 
sewers, in the greater part of the metropolis, 
have to the present day no power whatever to 
make a new covered sewer. Incredible as it 
may appear, it is not, to the present day, a re- 
cognised purpose of several of the principal 
boards of commissioners to protect the public 
health, by the covering of the sewers, from the 
noisome effluvia of a city’s drainage, but only 








to effect the mechanical transmission of the 
surplus fluids to the Thames.” 

The metropolis is supplied with water by 
nine principal and two smaller companies. By 
supposing the water-rental in 1843 to bear the 
same proportion to the population of the me- 
tropolis in 1841, that the water-rental of 1833 
did to its population in 1831, Mr. Fletcher 
finds the probable amount of last year’s water- 
rental to have been 344,238/. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 5.—The president in the chair. Read: 
“Observations on the green teas of commerce,” 
by Mr. R. Warington. On submitting a sample 
of green tea supposed to be spurious, and which 
had been seized by the Excise, to microscopic 
investigation, the author found that the varia- 
tion of tints, which had led him to this mode 
of examination, was dependent on adventitious 
substances mechanically attached or dusted on 
the surface of the curled leaves. The principal 
part of this powder was of a white colour, in- 
terspersed with particles of an orange and of a 
bright blue. From the abraded dust of this 
sample, obtained by agitation, some of these 
latter were separated, and proved on examina- 
tion to be Prussian blue, the orange portion 
was apparently some vegetable colour, and the 
white and principal part was found to contain 
silica, alumina, a little lime and magnesia, 
and was probably kaolin, or powdered agalma- 
halite, more particularly from the rubbed and 
prominent parts of the tea assuming a polished 
appearance. A great variety of other samples 
of teas were submitted to examination, but in 
all cases they were found to be faced with 
various substances to give to them the bloom 
and colour which is so distinct a characteristic 
of the green teas of commerce. The unglazed 
varieties appear to have had no blueing mate- 
rial applied. Very high qualities of glazed 
teas have this facing apparently tinted of an 
uniform pale blue before application, while 
others, still of high quality, and embracing the 
great part of the samples examined, have both 
the white and blue particles very distinct, the 
latter varying in its quantity in the low qua- 
lities, as twankay, being pretty thickly pow- 
dered. When this facing was removed, the 
tea was found to be ofa black colour, but with- 
out the corrugated aspect presented by black 
teas ordinarily, and which evidently arises from 
the higher temperature to which they are sub- 
jected during the process of curing or drying. 
The substances separated from these green 
teas were sulphate of lime, a material ana- 
lagous to kaolin, and Prussian blue, together 
with some yellow vegetable colouring body. It 
is evident that the whole of these teas come to 
this country in a dressed or adulterated state, 
and the onug of this should fall on the right 
shoulders. The author concluded by quoting 
various opinions and observations of persons 
long resident in China, by which his investiga- 
tions are satisfactorily confirmed. 

Feb. 19.—The president in the chair. ‘On 
the cyanides of the metals, and the combina- 
tion of them with cyanide of potassium,” by 
Messrs, Glassford and Napier. This paper first 
adverts to the importance of a knowledge of 
these salts in reference to the great interest 
attached to them on account of their extensive 
practical application in the art of electro-me- 
tallurgy, and then proceeds to point out many 
contradictory and unsatisfactory statements as 
to the constitution of these salts as hitherto 
published in Various chemical -works. The 
paper then shews that the process for the pre- 
paration of cyanide of potassium called “ Lie~ 
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big’s process,” was first fully detailed in the 
Phil. Mag. for Feb. 1834, by Messrs. F. and E. 
Rodgers, and is that which is in daily operation, 
viz., by exposure of a mixture of anhydrous 
carbonate of potash and anhydrous ferrocy- 
anuret of potassium to a moderate heat in a 
covered porcelain crucible for about 20 minutes. 
The average amount of impurities contained in 
this salt varies from 35 to 50 per cent. The 
paper then proceeds to give a description of 
cyanide of gold, its mode of preparation, its 
various properties, and its analysis; and from 
these experiments closely agreeing with the cal- 
culated results, concludes that its composition 
may he represented by the formula An. + Cy. 
Several modes of preparing cyanide of gold and 
potassium are then detailed: 1, by dissolving 
cyanide of gold in cyanide of potassium; 2, by 
dissolving oxide of gold (as prepared by means of 
calcined magnesia) in cyanide of potassium ; 3, 
by adding a solution of cyanide of potassium 
to terchloride of gold; and 4, by means of the 
galvanic battery, composed of 2 or 3 pairs of 
zinc and copper plates, excited by dilute acid. 
From an analysis of this salt it appears that it 
consists of— 

1 equiv. of cyanide of gold. ements An. C 
: » of cy. of potassium. + K Cy. + H oO F 

»» of water. 

Messrs. Glassford and Napier concluded by stat- 
ing that the salt described by Mullet, as pre- 
pared by saturating chloride ofgold with cyanide 
of potassium, is not the aurocyanide of potas- 
sium, but the cyanide of gold and potassium, as 
described in this paper. 

The next paper was: “ On a new cyanide 
of gold,’ by Mr. J. Carty. The only cyanide 
of gold hitherto described contains three equi- 
valents of cyanogen to one of gold. Indi- 
cations of the existence of a second compound, 
containing a smaller proportion of cyanogen, 
led the author to make certain experiments, 
which were successful. Protochloride of gold 
was decomposed by cyanide of potassium in so- 
lution ; an abundant pale yellow precipitate ap- 
peared, which was re-dissolved by the alkaline 
cyanide. To this solution hydrochloric acid in 
excess was added, and the whole boiled. A 
yellow powder thrown down was collected, 
washed, and dried by gentle heat. It was in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether; readily 
soluble in ammonia, and in solution of cyanide 
of potassium. When heated, it evolved cy- 
anogen, and left metallic gold. It was not 
decomposed by boiling hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, or by a solution of chlorine; aqua regia, 
on the contrary, effected its decomposition, 
slowly in the cold, rapidly at a boiling heat. 
30°7 grains of the substance left of metallic 
gold after ignition 27 grains; hence its con- 
stituents are very nearly in the proportion of 
200 gold to 26 cyanogen, or single equivalents. 
It must, therefore, be considered a proto- 
cyanide, analogous to the protoxide. Tercyan- 
ide of gold, dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid, 
was gradually reduced to protocyanide on con- 
centration, probably at the expense of a por- 
tion of the cyanogen, which was converted into 

iacal pounds. A compound of pro- 
tocyanide of gold and ammonia was also no- 
ticed by the author. The double salt with 
cyanide of potassium may be obtained in long 
prismatic, milk- white, anhydrous crystals, 
which are somewhat deliquescent. Mr. Carty 
considers this substance to contain one equi- 
valent of protocyanide of gold and two equi- 
valents of cyanide of potassium. 





CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


1, “ A description,” by Mr. J. Hay, “ of the 
formation of the town-lands of Musselburgh, 
on the Frith of Forth,’—an extensive tract of 
nearly 400 acres of land, formed by alluvial 
deposit, in about 300 years.—2. “ A descrip- 
tion,” by Mr. J. A. Dodson, “ of an hydraulic 
traversing-frame at the Bristol terminus of the 
Great Western Railway :” a machine, the ob- 
ject of which is to transport the railway-car- 
riages from the arrival to the departure side of 
the terminus, or to any one of several interme- 
diate lines. A pump acts upon four hydraulic 
presses, which raise the frame until both sides 
are in contact with the axles of the carriage- 
wheels, and then lift the flanges of the wheel 
clear of the rails: the whole apparatus, with 
the carriage suspended upon it, is then easily 
transported to any of the lines.—3. “‘ An ac- 
count of the land-slip in the Ashley cutting on 
the Great Western Railway,” by Mr. J. G. 
Thomson. The cutting, which was described, 
is situated about five miles on the London side 
of Bath; it was made through a mass of detri- 
tus from the neighbouring high lands, consist- 
ing of sand, oolitic gravel, vegetable matter, 
and stones of the great oolite, lying upon the 
blue lias clay and marl. The whole district 
was extraordinarily full of water, and appeared 
to have defied all attempts to drain it; this 
accumulation of water softened the clay, turn- 
ing portions into soft silt; and when, by cut- 
ting away a portion of the foot, which was 
situated on a slope, the support was removed 
the whole mass was set in motion, and every 
effort to arrest it was fruitless. The details 
of the attempts at driving water-headings, sink- 
ing pits, which collapsed and were obliged to 
be filled up with stones and faggots, and all the 
other engineering devices that were adopted, 
were given with great minuteness, and being 
aided by some well-executed drawings, gave 


observe a difference in their children by Turk- 
oman mothers and by the Persians whom they 
capture, and the Kasakhs whom they purchase 
from the Uzbecks of Khiva. They of the pure 
race enjoy privileges of which the half-breeds 
are deprived. For instance, they are obliged 
to choose wives from among themselves, or 
from the Persians and Kasakhs. The Turko- 
mans are Mongolian featured, by no means ill- 
looking, and a large proportion of the younger 
of the female community are considered by the 
Baron “as fair specimens of pretty women.” 
The lads marry at fourteen and fifteen, and the 
girls at ten and twelve, but they are maintained 
by their parents for many years afterwards. 
The greatest respect the Turkomans can pay 
to the dead is to bury the body immediately. 
Among the Yahmuds there are individuals who 
possess upwards of 1500 sheep, 200 camels, 30 
mares, and as many captive human beings. 
They are great horse-racers and chess-players. 
The subject of the Baron’s paper just now is 
the more interesting, as it relates to the people 
with whom Dr. Wolff will have to deal in his 
adventurous undertaking in search of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, March 14.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Vanson, Univ. College; 
Rey. G. A. Cuxson, Magd. Hall; Rev. H. Wickens, 
Exeter College; Rev. G. ¥. Turner, Trinity College ; 
Rey. S. E. Maberly, Rev. J. Griffiths, J. Wickens, 
Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. Stokes, student of Ch. Ch. ; 
E, W. Newcome, Balliol College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geogra hical, 8% p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 





an interesting account of one out of many 
of the difficulties to be encountered by the | 
railway-engineer in the ordinary course of his | 
labours. , | 
The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting :—“ On railway cut- | 
tings and embankments, with an account of 
some slips in the London clay,” by C. H. 
Gregory.—“ Account of the railway from Am- 
sterdam to Rotterdam, and of the principal 
works upon it,” by Le Chev. F. W. Conrad, 
translated from the French by C. Manby, sec. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 13.—The secretary read a paper “On 
the Yahmud and Goklan tribes of Turkomania,”’ | 
by the Baron de Bode,—the fruits of his personal | 
observations of this interesting but imperfectly | 
known people. The Goklans inhabit the coun- | 
try to the west of the Alburs, and the Yahmuds 

to the west of the Goklans, up to the eastern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Of the former, there 
were some years ago 12,000 families, but they 
are greatly thinned; of the latter, there are now 
between 40 and 50,000 families. The Goklans 
ascribe their origin to two brothers, while the 
Yahmuds are said to be the descendants of four 
brothers. They follow the creed of Mohammed, 
possess corn-fields, rice-plantations, and vege- 
table gardens, and visit the bazars of Asterabad, 
to exchange the fruits of their industry, not 
only in this respect, but in goods they manu- 
facture, such as felt and woven carpets, as well 
as sheep and horses from the live stock they 
rear, for the silks of Anezane, and the cottons 
of Khorassan. ‘ Of the Turkoman character,’ 
the Baron “ regrets that he could find but very 








Read, | 


March 19.—The president in the chair. 





few redeeming qualities to palliate the evil pro- 
pensities of their nature.’ The Turkomans 





Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8% v.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 844 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.m.; Pharmaceuti- 
cal, 9 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8% v.m.3 Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
R. 8S. of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 P.M. ; 


; Numismatic, 7 r.m.; British and Foreign Institute, 


83 P.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} Pp... 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Chemical 
(anniversaty meeting), 8 p.m. 





FINB ARTS. 

The Society of British Artists open their cam- 
paign to-day, with a private view, in the Suf- 
folk Street Gallery. 

Westminster Bridge.—Mr. Barry’s design for 
an iron bridge on the site of the present edifice 
has been promulgated, together with elevations, 
plans, embankments, &c. &c., to explain its 
details and contrast it with the existing bridge, 
which is pronounced to be unsightly and un- 
safe. It is stated that by this means, at a cost 
of 185,000/., the navigation and trade of the 
river would be improved, the effect upon the 
new houses of parliament be consulted, and 
the whole tend to a general consistency and 
beauty not attainable by patching and keeping 
up the old affair. The novelty consists of five 
arches, and looks light and graceful on paper. 
Our readers are aware that there has been con- 
siderable difference of opinion on this question, 
which we are not (we regret to add) in a con- 
dition to reconcile. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

Sir James Clark Ross, F.R.S.—The honour 
we confidently predicted for the gallant Captain 
James Ross, when we had the satisfaction to 
give the first account of his Antarctic Expedi- 
tion to the public on his return (see Lit. Gaz. 
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No. 1390), was thoughtfully and graciously con- 
ferred upon him by her Majesty on her first 
levee after that event. Never was the royal 
sword laid upon more deserving shoulder ; and 
it affords us pleasure to add, that by the head 
of that great department in whose employ Sir 
James Ross has so pre-eminently distinguished 
himself, the Earl of Haddington, he was re- 
commended to it for his ‘* meritorious and suc- 
cessful exertions on arduous and dangerous services 
in discovery and science.” This is altogether as 
it ought to be—warm official approval and 
prompt royal consideration for conduct which 
will reflect a fame on the British navy and 
nation for ever. We believe we may say that 
the complete Narrative of the Polar Voyage is 
preparing for the press, and will be published 
by Mr. Murray. . 
Royal Society.—The president’s third soirée, 
on Saturday, was more numerously attended 
than either of the preceding; and the company 
had the gratification of being welcomed by the 
noble marquis himself, whose convalescence was 
a subject of congratulation to be heard in every 
corner of the crowded rooms. So many emi- 
nent persons were present, many in court- 
dresses from the Speaker’s levee, that it would 
require a column of our Gazetie to enumerate 
them; and we shall therefore only state that 
the curious and interesting objects upon the 
tables were also in greater numbers than 
usual, and were examined by successive par- 
ties throughout the night with much atten- 
tion. The objects exhibited that attracted our 
attention most, were a beautiful and simple ar- 
rangement for a self-regulating ventilator for 
conservatories, and other constructions; and 
Young’s patent Vesta lamp, the light of which 
was exceedingly brilliant and grateful. The 
former depends for its self-action on the ex- 
pansion of spirits of wine contained in two 
bent tubes, one open end of each fitting into a 
Y-formed mercury tube, with the tail turned 
round and up to receive a plug connected with 
the air-ventilators, nicely poised. The normal 
state of the apparatus, the ventilators closed, 
may be arranged to any temperature, the least 
elevation of which, by the rising of the mer- 
cury, the lifting of the plug, and the sliding up 
of the overlapping glass plates, admits the ex- 
ternal air, which, of course, reduces the tem- 
perature ; the mercury consequently falls, and 
the air-sides are closed so soon as the temper- 
ature is brought again to the desired degree of 
heat. The fitting of this arrangement was ex- 
ceedingly neat and accurate, and we regret that 
the name of the inventor, or exhibitor, has es- 
caped our memory. The Vesta lamp was ex- 
plained by an attendant from Messrs. Sedgwick 
and Taylor. It is adapted to burn*rectified 
spirits of turpentine, commonly called, we be- 
lieve, camphine. The volatile nature of this 
substance, at a slight elevation of temperature, 
renders it necessary that it should be kept cool 
in the reservoir of the lamp, and that there 
should be no metallic connexion with it and 
the burner. This is effected by wood, or other 
non-conducting substance, inserted between the 
burner and the liquid, and by the lower portion 
of the cotton hanging down in the spirit, ca- 
pillary attraction alone, without the assistance 
of any heat-conducting tube, bringing the in- 
flammable liquid to the lamp. The mode of 
admitting air, rendering the lamp an argand, 
and of spreading the flame so as to produce the 
greatest quantity of light and to prevent smoke, 
and other arrangements, are ingenious and effi- 
cient. It is essential, we should think, to avoid 
the chance of explosion, or any disagreeable 
smell from evaporation, that the non-conduct- 


ing body should be interposed, as above ob- 
served, and that the fittings of the burner and 
the reservoir should be carefully adjusted and 
put together. These particulars seemed well 
attended to in the lamp we examined. The 
other attractions in the rooms were, Dent’s 
dipleidoscopes, Sopwith’s geological section 
models, Reinagle’s compressed air-engine, &c. 


The Booksellers’ Benevolent Institution held 
its promised meeting (as announced in our 
No. 1416) on Thursday week; Mr. Cosmo 
Orme, the president, in the chair. Since then 
he, and the rest of the staff for the ensuing 
year, have been elected, and certain important 
resolutions adopted, the effect of which will be 
a marked improvement in the administration 
of the fund. Henceforward it will be in the 
power of its directors to afford temporary relief 
to sick and suffering members till they are re- 
stored to health and strength; and also to pro- 
vide for the decent burial of the dead. Thus 
combining true benevolence towards the living 
and Christian respect for those who are removed 
from all their useful labours, the Institution 
proceeds on its prosperous way, and continues 
more and more to deserve the support of all 
who are interested in the business or feelings 
of literature. Mr. Green, of the firm of Long- 
man and Co., was elected a V.P. in the room 
of the late Mr. Murray, to whose memory as a 
benefactor the directors paid a just tribute. 
Many new members have joined, and twenty 
received succour in their afflictions within the 
last twelve months. 

The anniversary (in June, we believe) pro- 
mises to be of considerable service in promoting 
this good cause. 





THE DRAMA. 


Macready in America.—By New Orleans jour- 
nals to the 11th ult., we learn that our great 
dramatic artist continues every where to make 
his triumphant progress through the United 
States. After delighting the north, the southern 
slave-states seem to have become (black and 
white included) the slaves to his talent. Treat- 
ing of his Hamlet and Macbeth, they speak of 
the crowds of applauding auditors at the St. 
Charles’ theatre as “‘ tremendous ;” and indeed 
it is impossible to go beyond their enthus:iastic 
measure of praise.* We learn that his other 
engagements extend to July, so that hiss ab- 
sence from home must be nearly a whole year. 
When he does return we trust it may be pos- 
sible to erect a fitting theatre for him and zhe 
drama—a temple worthy of England and hor 
dramatic genius, where the immortal produc - 
tions of the latter might be fitly representec! 


the shrine. We despair of ever seeing this 
accomplished in either of the large theatres, 
and do not think that any of the existing minor 
houses are adequately constructed for this na- 
tional purpose. We shall see. A few wealthy 
shareholders might profitably employ a portion 
of their capital in building and furnishing such 
a theatre as the lovers of the stage would wish 
to behold and patronise. Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
Richeliew was the third play announced by 
Macready in New Orleans. We observe that, 
among other theatricals, Mr. Brougham is per- 
forming Irish parts at the St. Charles; and 
that Mr. Vandenhoff and Mr. James Wallack 
are at the rival “ American,” playing Macbeth 
and getting up King John. Mr. Wallack is 





* The New Orleans Bee, of a later date, calls his 
Werner “ truly magnificent,” and, in a long criticism, 
points out its beauties. 





also delivering a series of dramatic lectures or 
entertainments, the nature of which is not ex- 
plained; and Ole Bull and his violin are also 
entertaining the New Orleanists. 

Her Majesty's Theatre-——Mr. Lumley might 
well say, with the poet, 

“Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius,—we’ll deserye it :” 
for, notwithstanding bis liberal enterprise and 
exertion, he has not been able to give such 
pre- Easter musical entertainments as were 
likely to meet with popular approbation. The 
ballet, indeed, is of the very opposite character, 
and will, it is to be hoped, keep the manage- 
ment from loss, till a greater force of vocal 
talent is assembled; but, in the mean time, 
the poor Adelia, followed by the unfortunate 
Zampa, are but very so-so attractions to one of 
the few most munificently supported theatres 
in Europe. 

Herold’s music in Zampa, and the romantic 
nature of the story, have made that opera a 
mighty favourite in Germany, where a know- 
ledge of and a taste for what is good in compo- 
sition go generally prevails, In London, amongst 
our less cultivated ears, when performed some 
time ago, it did not make any striking effect ; 
but even then, and on its repetition on Tues- 
day, its merits seemed to produce a strong im- 
pression on the auditory: we mean, the over- 
ture, choruses, and concerted pieces; for the 
rest, with hardly an exception, was a sad 
failure. In consequence of illness and the 
doctors, or disputes and the lawyers, Forna- 
sari has not come to his engagement in Lon- 
don ; and on this occasion a Signor Felice was, 
on a short notice, substituted for him in the 
part of Zampa, on which hangs all the chief 
power of the opera. Of course, we will not 
speak hardly of a task so undertaken; but it 
is enough to notice, that any thing more infe- 
licitous than this attempt was never witnessed 
in any theatre. In one duet Persiani and Co- 
relli were tolerably pleasing—the latter dis- 
playing a little more variety than on his début, 
but still nothing first-rate. A blank may ex- 
press the remainder, till the Esmeralda, so full 
of action and so well executed, threw the spec- 
tators into those ecstasies which now attend the 
fortunate accomplishment of bounding step, or 
whirling pirouette, or graceful movement, or 
unreserved display of female forms. This last- 
mentioned attraction has, at length, reached its 
knee plus ultra ; and the admiration it excites may 
fairly be deemed to be (philosophically, as with 
respect to the decline of Rome) one of the 
prominent signs of the times. Two features are 
distinctly recognisable in observing the condi- 
tion of society in our Babylon, and both evinc- 
ing a state of public feeling more to. be la- 


under the conduct of a high-priest worthy o;f| mented than coveted for the weal of a people. 


We have the operatic indecencies no longer 
confined within the walls of a place of fashion- 
able resort, limited in effect and compara- 
{ tively innocuous ; but we have them corrupting 
{ the masses in every print-shop window—mixed 

up sometimes with sacred subjects, and some- 
‘Veimes with exhibitions of depravity grosser than 
tfaemselves. Women of all classes, youth of both 
sexes, vulgarity with its coarse jest, and vice 
wrth its ribaldry, surround these windows in 
almost every street; and none of thinking 
minds can fail to remark the pernicious in- 
fluence they are exercising over the morals of 
all-the lower classes. And, combined with such 
sensual stimulants, the other feature to which 
we allude is, that morbid appetite for horrors, 
the indulgence in which appears to prevail 
nearly among all classes of the community. 
Enormous guilt and unexampled criminality 
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are sure of their sympathisers; and appalling 
death-beds, and dreadful murders, and extra- 
ordinary suicides, and awful executions, are the 
relished food of the many; and there are even 
publications ministering regularly to thie unna- 
tural delight. Gasps and groans are counted, 
convulsions minutely described, disfigured 
corpses figured, and disgusting spectacles pic- 
tured ; and thus—what between lively debauch- 
ing on the one hand, and mortal agonising on 
the other—the feeling of England is gradually 
perverted from a healthful tone into a sicken- 
ing and revolting national ~ org 

Haymarket.— The revival of Shakspere’s 
Taming of the Shrew, with the original induc- 
tion of Christopher Sly, has deservedly brought 
good houses during the week; and we purpose 
in our next to offer a few observations on the 
subject. 

French Plays.—Madame Albert appeared on 
Monday in the much-talked-of Fille de Figaro, 
and, notwithstanding one or two drawbacks, 
carried the piece triumphantly to a close, dis- 
playing traits of naiveté and vivacity which 
added great charms to her acting. Itis almost 
impossible to give anything like form to M. 
Melesville’s incongruities, so we shall content 
ourselves with saying that they are made the 
vehicle for bringing forward some of the ad- 
ventures of a revendeuse a la toilette, who from 
her dealings in merinoes and marriages, lawn 
and love, gloves and gaiety, has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge of and power over 
the elegantes and gallants of Paris, which she 
turns to account in bringing about the union 
of two young lovers. Of course the success of 
all her plots and counter-plots is reserved for 
the last scene—a most brilliant one, by-the-bye 
—and after that, as Madame ‘Albert has had 
the onus of sustaining five acts, she is rewarded 
for her exertions by a unanimous call before 
the curtain. La Fille de Figaro may not ac- 
quire so great a popularity with us as it has 
with our volatile neighbours, but it will cer- 
tainly be a very attractive feature in Mr. 
Mitchell’s bill of fare; for in addition to the 
great talent displayed by Madame Albert, it 
affords scope for some excellent acting on the 
part of others of the company, especially M. 
Cartigny, M. Barqui, and Mdle. Eliza Forgeot. 

Mothers and Daughters. By Robert Bell, 
Esq. (London, J. Mortimer).—This comedy 
has appeared in a second edition with the 
author’s promised explanatory preface; and a 
strange eventful history it is of an unsuccessful 
successful drama. The picture it gives of the 
state and resources of our stage is ludicrously 
melancholy. Between Mr. Farren, who would 
not undertake the principal character, and Mr. 
Bunn, who allotted. one night for this Comed 
of Errors, poor Mr. Bell was not like the bells 
of St. Bennet—there was nothing to put him 
“in mind of one, two, three.’ We recom- 
mend this curious story to all who feel an in- 
terest in dramatic literature. 


LOVER’S EVENINGS! 
Ir is but putting the apostrophe at another point, 
and making it Lovers’ Evenings, to indicate 
how pleasant such evenings are. Time imme- 
morial they have been so; blessed with the 
hopes of Youth, dear to the memories of Age. 





* A very disgusting, low, and low-priced periodical, 
called The Death- Warrant, is perhaps the most flagrant 
example of this diseased condition of things. Every 
sort of appalling calamity is described and illustrated 
with abominable wood-cuts: such as resurrection 
men ——s and removing dead bodies, strangling a 

risoner, flogging a deserter, assassination, and other 
eastly representations. The mode of attracting at- 
tention is still a greater abomination. 





But though of a like enjoyable kind, the 
Lover’s Evening of which we have now to 
discourse is of an unlike description. It was 
the first public anna of the gentleman of 
that name, so well known and so highly popular 
as novelist, composer, artist, dramatist, and 
lyrist, as the expositor of Irish character, and 
illustrator of Irish music. Lover’s Tales are 
among the raciest of his country’s productions 
in that line; and his songs are sung from the 
court to the cabin,—touching in natural pathos, 
or rich in national humour. A patriotic ambi- 
tion has, happily for those who can hear them, 
induced him to deliver lectures on the music 
of Ireland, and embellish them with examples 
from ancient times, from his admirable contem- 
porary Moore, and (chiefly) from his own com- 
positions, either already chanted throughout the 
three kingdoms, or novelties which, from their 
beauty both in language and melody, must speed- 
ily partake of the same enviable notoriety. On 
Wednesday, the handsome concert-room of the 
Princess’ theatre was crowded, centre, reserved 
seats, and orchestra, with as fashionable a look- 
ing throng as we have ever seen on a similar 
occasion. At 8 o’clock the lecture began; and, 
except the interruptions of numerous bursts of 
applause or laughter, the silent attention paid 
to the whole till nearly 11 o’clock* was the best 
tribute that could reward the successful efforts 
of Mr. Lover. 

His own voice is of limited power; but what 
is wanted in physique is abundantly made up 
in genuine expression. The bard is the true 
interpreter of his own ideas; and to us an 
emphasis is worth more than the highest note 
ever reached by vocal organ. We love mean- 
ing far better than flourish, a vibration of our 
heart’s strings beyond the purest shake ever 
executed, and a simple feeling of emotion above 
any pitch of tone that would astonish the world. 
When rarely united (as in one of the applaud- 
ing audience who sat not far from us, Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw), the finished powers of music 
and just expression are indeed irresistible. But 
to return to our theme. After some pertinent 
and interesting introductory remarks, Mr. L. 
sang a new song, called Whisper low, of which 
it is enough to say that it deserves a place 
beside his Angels’ Whisper—* A baby was sleep- 
ing.” He then proceeded to speak of the an- 
cient harp and harpers, of the remarkable names 
given to the strings of the instrument, and other 
matters of curious lore, interspersed with many 
amusing anecdotes, and old as well as modern 
traits of Irish character. Every division was 
followed by a song, duet, or trio, aptly brought 
in, and charmingly sung by Miss Cubitt, a Miss 
Rollo Dickson, and the author. Among these, 
the glowing benevolence of the Four-leaved 
Shamrock, sung by Mr. L.; Carolan, sung by 
Miss Cubitt; Molly Bawn, sung by Miss Dick- 
son; and, in conclusion, Coo Coo (a new song), 
also sung by this young lady; and Widow Ma- 
chree, by Mr. Lover ;—were lauded to the echo. 
The story of the “‘ Curse of Kishogue” was told 
with inimitable drollery. And of new songs, 
destined for equal popularity with their prede- 
cessors, we may quote the following: 





* Too late, however, and we are of opinion that no 
treat of the kind should exceed two hours, and con- 
duct us into midnight. Encores, it is true, interfere 
with and destroy previous calculations of time ; but 
in London, with its distances, many people desire to 
leave public places so as to get home at convenient 
seasons; and others in the — of life have 
often to visit private parties. should be taken 
to meet these requisites; for it is very annoying to 

uit what is so agreeable to us in the middle of our 
pleasure, and hardly less so to notice persons obliged 
to depart in order to avoid too late hours. 





“* Whisper Low. 
In days of old, when first I told 
A tale so bold, my love, to thee, 

In falt’ring voice I sought thy choice, 
And did: rejoice by lush to see ; 
With downcast eyes I heard thy sighs, 
And hope reveal’d her dawn to me, 
As soft and slow, with passion’s glow, 

I whisper’d low, my love, to thee. 


The cannon loud, in deadly breach, 
May thunder on the shrinking foe ; 
*Tis anger is but loud of speech, 
The voice of love is soft and low. 
The tempests shout, the battle’s rout, 
Make havoc wild we weep to see ; 
But summer wind and friends when kind 
All whisper low as I to thee. 


Now gallants gay, in pride of youth, 
Say, would you win the fair one’s ear ? 
Your votive prayer be short and sooth, 
And whisper low, and she wi// hear. 
The matin-bell may loudly tell 
The bridal morn when all may hear ; 
But at the time of vesper-chime 
Oh whisper low in beauty’s ear.” 


Of a livelier character is 


“ There's no such Girl as mine. 
Oh, there’s no such girl as mine 
In all the wide world round; 
With her hair of golden twine, 
And her voice of silver sound. 
Her eyes are as black as the sloes, 
And quick is her ear so fine, 
And her breath is as sweet as the rose, 
There’s no such girl as mine! 


Her spirit so sweetly flows, 

Unconscious winner of hearts, 
There’s a smile wherever she goes, 

There’s a sigh wherever she parts ; 
A blessing she wins from the poor, 

To court her the rich all incline, 
She’s welcome at every door— 

O there’s no such girl as mine! 
She’s ane to the banquet-hall, 

She’s balm to the couch of care ; 
In sorrow, in mirth, in all, 

She takes her own sweet share. 
Enchanting the many abroad, 

At home doth she brightest shine ; 
*T were endless her worth to laud— 

*s no such girl as mine!” 

At the end, the room rose and loudly cheered 
this most entertaining and characteristic begin- 
ning of a long course of “Irish Evenings,” 
which, like Wilson’s Scotch, will delight the 
public, no matter to which of the three king- 
doms they belong. 





MUSIC. 

THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW- 
THE musical taste of a people depends in no 
small degree upon their manners, customs, and 
climate. The Germans are a studious, syste- 
matic race ; on this account their music is solid 
and ingenious, and appreciated most by the 
refined lovers and professors of the art. The 
Italians have a soft, light, and warm character 
of music, not unlike the people and their cli- 
mate ; while the French exhibit a polite and 
agreeable style, but which seldom touches the 
heart, and much less the mind. The English 
character of music is similar to its language 
and climate, possessing little originality, and 
very variable. If, however, British musicians 
studied the science of music one half as much 
as the Germans, then they might become the 
most musical people amongst the European 
nations. 

The musical taste of a country depends upon 
the mode of education given to the public; 
for they imbibe the spirit of their masters, 
and in proportion to the knowledge commu- 
nicated their conceptions of great works will 
be formed. It is, therefore, most necessary 
that professors of music should be theorists as 
well as practicians of their art. It is not 
to be supposed that works, which required 
the best efforts of a powerful ami reflecting 
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mind, could be interpreted and understocd 
by mere mechanical means, otherwise a ma- 
chine would have the advantage over man; 
for certainly it would have more rapidity, pre- 
cision, and force, than could be attained by the 
most agile finger. When the inspirations of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Gluck, and the 
classic compositions of 8. Bach, Handel, and 
Graun, cease to delight an audience, there can 
but exist two causes—a want of ear or a want of 
a solid musical education, Yet even those who 
have little ear for music, but who have in other 
respects good natural abilities, may by proper 
management be taught to appreciate what is 
good, The sense of hearing, like all our other 
faculties, may be improved, provided the music- 
master be a scientific man. The misfortune is, 
that persons possessing but little musical ear are 
unconscious of it, and consequently venture flat- 
tering opinions on inferior compositions, which, 
had they properly understood, they would be 
astonished at their own want of taste in ap- 
proving. The Germans are acknowledged to be 
the most musical nation on the continent, and 
yet it would be folly to believe that they had 
naturally better organs for hearing than the 
English; or, using a general phrase, that 
“ music runs in the blood of the Germans.” 

The ‘only reason why Germany excels Eng- 
land in music is, because the former people 
value and study the science of music more than 
the latter. i 

It is not, we repeat, the ear of an English- 
man which is defective; it is the method of 
musical instruction which infects the public 
witha false taste. Instead, therefore, of attach- 
ing blame to the public for not appreciating 
truly classical music, we must perceive that 
their teachers are themselves censurable, inas- 
much as it would lie in their power to impart 
to their scholars a love for classic works, if they 
were themselves accomplished musicians. But 
we regret to say that most of them have studied 
themselves more than their art, and are in- 
competent for this task of tuition, having rested 
only on the hope that manual dexterity would 
blind the public as to their real progress in 
the science. Year after year we have the 
pleasure of reading of the wonderful perform- 
ances of many brilliant players; but how few 
of them are so cultivated as to execute with 
refinement the works of Mozart, Beethoven, &c. 

It is extremely easy for a singing-master to 
teach a simple song, such as ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree ;” but it requires taste and knowledge 
to teach Haydn’s beautiful song, ‘‘ O tuneful 
voice,” a song too little sung, because it is so 
very poetical, and demands a refined musical 
mind to do it justice. 

Singing-masters, then, as well as music-mas- 
ters, ought to be scientific musicians, or they 
will only teach their scholars to bring out tones ; 
and this brings us now to offer a word or two 
on the present state of musical taste in this 
country. 

It has been often observed, that music tends 
to elevate mankind, and that those who admire 
classical music have better natural abilities 
than those who cannot comprehend the beauti- 
ful contrivances and designs of a composition. 
Should not this be sufficient to stimulate those 
who desire to be considered thoughtful and re- 
fined to seek to know those beauties in the art 
which science and a good understanding alone 
can reveal to them? Let us follow the German 
example, and the English people will soon 
learn to appreciate what is truly great. 

Terminology applied to the Science of Music.— 
The progress of the study of botany has been 
much impeded by useless, inapplicable, and in- 








consistent technical terms, which, however, 
have fortunately been much improved of late 
years. It is to be hoped that musicians will 
also reform their terms of art, and render them 
more natural and explicit than they are at 
present. The expressions, for instance, tho- 
rough-bass, common chord, superfluous 6th, added 
6th, German 6th, French 6th, Italian 6th, Neapo- 
litan 6th, with many others, are puerile, since 
they indicate nothing of the nature of sound. 

There is nothing definite in the term “ tho- 
rough- bass.” A knowledge of thorough-bass 
means an acquaintance with harmony or the 
science of music, although the words them- 
selves do not convey that.idea. ‘“ Common 
chord” is a contradictory expression, inasmuch 
as it often occurs in music in a manner pro- 
ducing a very uncommon effect. An instance 
may be found in Mr. Balfe’s pleasing opera 
The Bohemian Girl, in the song “ The heart 
bowed down” (see Ex. 1). 


The term common chord cannot be said to] 


be used more frequently than all the other 
chords, because there are more minor thirds in 
chords than major thirds; and a common chord 
means, a major third with a perfect fifth. A 
common chord ought to be called a major triad, 
which would be a term very appropriate to the 
nature of the chord. Great uniformity ought 
to be preserved in the terminology of arts and 
sciences. 

The intervals of a second, third, fourth, &c., 
should be called duads, because two sounds are 
joined together. When three natural intervals 
are struck together, they should be called 
triads. When four natural intervals are struck 
together, they should be called ¢etrads. After- 
wards come the compound discords, but we 
will go no further for the present (see Ex. 2, 
3, 4). 

The English names for the different sorts of 
sixths are truly unmeaning and incomprehen- 
sible. Would it not be as consistent to call a 
sixth a Bavarian sixth as a French sixth, or a 
Lincolnshire sixth as a Neapolitan sixth ? 

With a good system of harmony, these names 
of places would never have been adopted at all, 
and their use shews a want of connexion, and 

roper method of treating the subject of sound. 

e will now define the proper nature of these 
sixths, which will at once convince our readers 
that the motive for calling them by such irre- 
gular and vague names arose from a want of 
order and principle. 

The so-called superfluous sixth (see Ex. 5.) 
should be called the augmented sixth, as nothing 
is superfluous that is required—the sixth being, 
in reality, a very great or augmented sixth. 

The so-called added sixth (see Ex. 6) should be 
called no sixth at all, because what is considered 
a sixth is in truth the root of the tetrad. 

The simple question, what is a tetrad? would 
have been sufficient to have shewn that the 
chord of the added sixth is as much the second 
form of the tetrad D FAC, aS EGBD is in the 
second form in Ex. 7. If p be the root in one 
case, E must be the root in the other, or a 
tetrad is not I. III. v. VII. 

The so-called German sixth (see Ex. 8) is the 
tetrad on the interdominant, or raised fourth 
degree, in the minor mode. 

The so-called French sixth (see Ex. 9) is the 
tetrad on the supertonic, or second degree, with 
the interdominant of the minor mode. 

The so-called Italian sixth (see Ex. 10) is the 
double diminished triad on the interdominant 
of the minor mode. 

The so-called Neapolitan sixth (see Ex. 11)isa 
major triad on the sixth degree of the nearest re- 
lated mi: mode to the chord before it. Thus 





D minor is in Ex. 1] the nearest modulation from 
Aminor, It will be observed that all chords in 
music stand either on the degrees of the major or 
minor modes, and by this order and regularity 
of system all the different chords should be de- 
scribed; then students would know what were 
the quality of chords, and where they were to 
be found in the modes. All terms of art should 
be descriptive, natural, and regular, otherwise 
they are useless verbiage, and tend to mystify 
the simple truths of nature. 


EXAMPLe 1. 





Ex. 2. 3. 4. 


ou 
= 
~I 


Duad. Triad. 


ad 


Major Triad. 





[In our last article, “ Contrapuntal Society” should 
be ** Contrapuntists’ Society.””} 





VARIETIES. 


The Actions of Maharajpoor and Punniar have 
just been illustrated in a Map by Mr. Wyld— 
copied, as we observe, from two interesting 
sketches which we received from Calcutta with 
our latest Englishman newspaper. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, it 
wili be seen, hold their anniversary next Satur- 
day, under the presidency of Sir R. H. Inglis, 
and with a numerous and distinguished list of 
stewards. We rejoice to perceive from the 
annual general cash account that this widely 
benevolent design continues to flourish in funds 
so as to be able to dispense relief to many suf- 
ferers who have seen brighter days; and we 
hope the produce of Saturday will much increase 
their means of doing good and extending the 
work of charity. 

Royal College of Physicians.—Dr. Paris, who 
has for a considerable time performed the func- 
tions of president of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians for the late Sir H. Halford, has been 
elected his successor in that dignified station. 
Dr. Paris’s work on Diet, and his long experi- 
ence, pointed him out for this honour without 
a rival; and it is gratifying to find such claims 
as his so unanimously recognised by his bre- 
thren of the profession. 

The late Duke of Sussex’s Library.—It is now 
repeated (what we stated soon after the death 
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of H. R. H.) that the King of Prussia is in 
treaty for the purchase of his fine biblical li- 
brary. The general Catalogue contains 45,000 
volumes; and we presume, from the report 
again revived, that our own government has 
declined the option of becoming possessor of 
this collection. 

Duke of Devonshire’s Coins. —This week 
Messrs. Christie and Manson have been selling 
the Duke of Devonshire’s collection of coins, 
said to have cost upwards of 50,0001. Greek 
copper, silver, and gold; Roman middle and 
large brasses; and many rare pieces of other 
kinds, brought fair prices, but not, we fancy, to 
realise the original outlay. Mr. Manson ob- 
served that it was the most superb ever offered 
to the public, and its dispersion would enrich 
many a cabinet. 

East India Company’s Museum. — The annual 
return of the number of persons who have vi- 
sited this institution for the twelve months 
past, ending the 31st of December, it would 
appear amounts to 14,161. This includes such 
visitors only who have resorted to the Museum 
on — days, viz. each Saturday in every 
week, exclusive of private visitors, who being 
provided with tickets of admission from the 
directors, can view the exhibition any day 
throughout the week, Sunday excepted. 

Round Churches, §c. — At the last meeting of 
the Cambridge Camden Society a paper was 
read by the Rev. P. Freeman, tutor of St. Peter's 
College, on the history of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He deduced the origin of 
round churches from the existence of circular 
temples, such as the Pantheon, to which Con- 
stantine’s church of the Resurrection bore a 
great resemblance. He then described the 
symbolism of the Pantheon, and quoted the 
Ven. Bede with respect to the vaulting of round 
churches. The church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Cambridge is the oldest of the four remain- 
ing in England. It was consecrated in the 
year 1101, seventeen years before the institu- 
tion of the order of the Knights Templars. No 
evidence remained that the church was ever 
connected with that order; and in the course 
of the excavations in the interior nothing was 
found at all resembling the sepulchral remains 
in the Temple Church, London. The church, 
therefore, was probably founded by some one 
interested in the recovery of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and for the purpose of providing con- 
stant prayers for the success of the crusades. 
It was shewn by examples that the name 
“ Jewry,” traditionally used for this parish, 
arose probably from the circumstance that the 
model of the Holy Sepulchre existed within it ; 
and the legend that the Ven. Bede once lived 
in it is commemorated by a stained glass votive 
window representing the saint in the restored 
edifice. 

Fluoric Acid in Animal Bodies. — At the last 
meeting of the Oxford Ashmolean Society, Dr. 
Daubeny exhibited specimens of glass etched 
by means of fluoric acid, and which he had 
extracted from recent as well as fossil bones 
and teeth, tending to shew that the above prin- 
ciple existed in the solid parts of man and other 
animals, even at the present day—a fact which 
has lately been disputed by Dr. Rees in London 
and Messrs. Girardin and Preisser in Paris. 
Dr. Skelton Mackenzie read an able paper on 
the application of the electrotype to the fine 
arts; and Mr. Rigand adduced striking evi- 
dence to prove that the accusation of infidelity 
against the famous astronomer Halley was un- 
founded. 

Fine Aris in Paris. —The annual exhibition 
was opened yesterday week, and we learn that 





there are 2423 articles, or 826 more than in 
1843, viz. 1808 paintings and pictures, 348 mi- 
niatures, water-colours, paintings on porcelain, 
&c. ; 24 works of architecture, 133 of sculpture, 
89 engravings, and 21 lithographs. 

A M. Toussaint Michel, the author of a most 
impious book, entitled “ Caducité des Religions 
prétendues Révélées,” was tried by the Court 
of Assizes of Paris on Friday week, and con- 
victed of “ outrage against religion and public 
and religious morality,” and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2000f. The 
seized copies of the book were, moreover, or- 
dered to be destroyed. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the affair appears 
to be the impunity with which the advocate of 
the accused person was permitted by the court 
to utter in the course of his speech impieties 
more revolting than those contained in the 
work itself.— Times. 

Natural History—The following is an extract 
of a letter from Audubon, the venerable natu- 
ralist, to a friend in Richmond :—‘ I dare say 
that through the press you have heard or read 
of as much of my late rambles as I am myself 
acquainted with; and I will only say, that be- 
sides many new plants, flowers, &c., I have 
procured fifteen species of new birds, and some 
rare and curious quadrupeds—all of which will 
be published in course, along with the great 
amount of information I have collected on the 
spot. On the whole, my journey was a plea- 
sant one, and I brought back in my person a 
hale, fat, and active old gentleman, who would 
not have the least objection (if called upon) to 
renew his researches in the Far West.” 

Mexico.—An American work by Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, of Baltimore, states “ that near the 
town of Cuernavaca, not more perhaps than 
70 miles from Mexico, there is a populous and 
well-governed Indian village, enjoying its na- 
tive habits, and refusing to hold intercourse 
with the Spaniards.” This, observes the edi- 
tor of a Baltimore paper, is a highly interest- 
ing and important fact, as it may yet enlighten 
us as to the history of a people of whom solittle 
is known, and who had attained to a high de- 
gree of civilisation. Mr. Stephens, in his Inci- 
dents of Travel, mentions the report that an 
Indian city exists amongst the mountains, which 
strangers are not permitted to visit; and that 
such a city exists, Mr. Mayer does not think 
improbable. -It is to be hoped that means will 
be devised to visit and examine the village of 
which Mr. Mayer speaks, and also to ascertain 
the truth of the report mentioned by Mr. Ste- 
phens. 

Copper Balloons.—Some ingenious Parisian, 
it is reported, is about to try the experiment 
of navigating the air in copper, instead of silk, 
balloons. What next? iron? 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—The ony Life and Opinions of 
Fredetick William III. King of Prussia, translated 
from the German. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of Natural History; the Principles of 
Classification, with amusing Accounts of remarkable 
Animals, by Mrs. R. Lee, with Illustrations, 12mo, bd. 


7s. 6d.—Turf-Annals of York and Doncaster, from the | goara 


Earliest Period to 1843, by J. Orton, 8vo, 12s.—The 
Artist and Amateur’s Magazine, edited by E. V. Rip- 
ingille, royal 8vo, 14s.— 4 Lectures on Christian 
‘aith and Practice, by John Bullar, 12mo, 6s. — Short 
Meditations and Prayers, and Devotions for the Sick, 
Parts I. and II., 6d. each. —The Forester’s Daughter, 
by Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1, 11s. 6d.— 
Tables for Calculating Dock Warehouse-Renf, by J. 
Ella, royal 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Meek on Mutual Recognition, 
4th edit. fep. 3s. 6d.—Scrofula; its Nature, Causes, 
and Treatment, &c., by W. T. Smith, 8vo, 7s.—His- 





tory of Holland, from the beginning of the Tenth to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century, by C. M. Davies, 
Vol. III. (completion), 8vo, 12s.—Cottage Dialogues 
on the Gospel of St. John, by D. H., 18mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Narrative of the Last Campaign in Affghanistan under 
General Pollock, by Lieut. Greenwood, post 8vo, 12s.— 
The Miller of Deanhaugh, by J. Ballantine, with ll- 
lustrations, 8vo, 8s. — Factories and the Factory-Sys- 
tem, by W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., 8vo, 4s.—Tales, by 
a Barrister, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d. —Sir C. Bell’s 
Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, 3d edition, 
royal 8vo, 2ls.—Conversations with Cousin Rachel, 
Vol. II. 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—Poems and Ballads of Schiller, 
translated by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
21s.—Short tures on Scriptural Doctrine and Pre- 
cepts, by C. M., with Preface by Rev. T. King, 18mo, 
2s.—The Queen’s Visit to France and Belgium, fep. 
5s. 6d.—Cardinal de Retz, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Why 
do you believe the Bible? &c., by the Rev. J. Bate- 
man, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.— Chemical and Physiological Ba- 
lance . Organic Nature, by Dumas and Boussingault, 
12mo, 4s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1844. h. m. 5s. 1844. h. m 8. 
Mar. 23 . . 12 6386 | Mar,27 . . 12 5 247 
24. . — 6202 28 .. — 5 62 
2 ..— 6 18 29°... — 4477 
26 - — 5 433 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z. Z. must be aware that with the long experience 
of the Literary Gazette, when it ventures on remarks 
(as in the review of the New Spirit of the Age last week) 
which apply to the private characters of public men, 
who are made the subject of animadversion, its course 
is shaped from an intimate intercourse with the par- 
ties during many years. Just biography can never 
otherwise be produced; and it is the duty of every 
respectable and well-informed journal to correct mis- 
representations affecting such a class of persons when- 
ever and wherever they occur. The service, perhaps, 
is not so much for the present time as for the future, 
when living testimony is beyond reach and uncor- 
rected error would control opinion. The few words 
respecting Sir E. Bulwer Lytton come particularly 
within this explanation, which we trust will satisfy 
Z. Z. and others. 

Thanks to C.C. We willrefer to the matter within 
a No. or two, when the first ‘‘ Journal” of the Asso- 
ciation issues from the press. 

We should think Brunet’s Manual (of which, we 
believe, a complete edition is nearly forthcoming) 
would best suit the purpose required by our corre- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OLFF and SON’S CRETA LAVIS, or 


PERMANENT DRAWING-CHALK, in various Colouts.— 
E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the f it of great i in their Creta Levis, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects 
can now be produ equal to water-colour drawings, without the 
use of water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together 
with perfect harmony, beauty, and richness. It can be cut to a fine 
point, and is thus capable of giving a very delicate outline. For 
sketching from nature, the great advantages resulting from the adop- 
tion of the Creta Lavis must be obvious, as, without the use of water, 
palette, brushes, éc., all the various tints can be obtained with a 
truthfulness that cannot be su —thus superseding every other 
i use. The drawings may be carried in a portfolio 
with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither rub off nor 
suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual contents of a port- 
folio. The Creta Levis will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate. To be had ofall respectable Stationers, and of the Manufac- 
turers, at the following prices :— 





Leather box, containing a set oftwelve . . . . 7s. each. 

” ” Ps eighteen. . . . 10s, — 

» ” ” twenty-four . . 14s. — 

” ” ” thirty-six . . . Zl. — 
In sets as above, without box, at . . . . . « 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt . . . « - © © © © @ « 12s. — 


Instructions for Use-—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked wv lightly on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint obtained. The in 
shades merely require a broader point and increased pressure.—Bristol 
» Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even surface, 
but not glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Levis, 


Worrr and Son beg to recommend their newly invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:—B B, very black, for 
foreground ; H B, middle tint; N, neutral tint, for distance. 

‘ice 6s. per dozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and Jand- 
scapes, seein: 3 ing a beautiful effect with very little 
labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmit- 
ted without fear of injury. 

*,* Wolff'and Son are desirous of opening an A; with respect- 
able’ Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the above, 


Manufactory, 25 Church Street, Sprtalfields. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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Library of the late Benjamin Heywood Bright, Esq. 
RODD has the | of a ing, 


© that he is engaged, under the sanction of the Executors, “in 
preparing the CATALOG’ OGUE of the extensive, valuable, and curious 
ye of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS collected by the late 
B.H GHT, Fsq., in order to its being sold by Public Auction. 
In aiaition to the books or found in the library of the scholar 
and t! from its containing those 
more ioe sought "tor by ‘he professed or and biblio- 
graphical amateur. It is exe peneinety rich in rare curious Old 
English Literature, which, from the light it throws on our History, 
‘Amiquities, Language, Manners, and Customs, has been for upwards 
of a century am oe — of curiosity and research. To the 
study of these, and m ularly to such articles as are calcu- 
pres (ho illustrate the ‘ie and writings of $I ogg and the pe- 
bre within which he lived, Mr. Bright was ardently devoted, nor 
did he spare any pains or ees in acquiring them. 


A more detailed advertisement, specifying the chief features of the 
library, and sume of the most interesting articles, will hereafter 
appear. 

The Catalogue is preparing with all “el sage despatch, and wy f od 
obtained, when ready, of Messrs. Sothe'! 








MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners Street. 


R. LOVER’S Second Evening—illustra- 
tive of the National Bvvcggeit Character, Customs, 
e place on WEDNESDAY a NEXT 
March 27th. 


Admission, 2s, Reserved Seats, be 6d. 








In of the of parties 
wht, cou not obtain admission last Wednesday, and as the Reserved 
—_ for the future will be limited to 296, and numbered to secure 

ularity, an early application is recommended to secure tickets as 
fo lows:—Duff and Hodgson, 65 Oxford Street; Cramer and Co., 
Regent Street; Chappell and Co., Ollivier and Co., and F. Leader, 
Bond Street; also, Sams’, Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries. 


ENERAL TOM THU MB, 

the ry Day and Evening at 
the EGYPTIAN MALL. PICCADILLY, previous to his departure 
for Paris. This beautiful and man ~ is the 








RT-UNION of LONDON, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 


Established 1837. 

The Lists for the current year will positively close on SATURDAY, < Soth 

instant. Every Subscriber will receive, for each Guinea paid, a Lixe 

ENGRAVING by Mr. E. Goodall, from the Picture by C. Stanfield, R.A., 
“ Tux Caste or Iscuta ;” and, i in Tay ie hag series of T wenty- 


—7 Lae s in ae made for the Society by Mr. H. C. Selous, and 


by Mr. Henry Moses, illustrative “or the Pilgrim's Progress. 
The he Outlines are now ‘Tinished, and may be seen. at the Office. They 
will be deliv © the distrib of Prizes, 





GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. 


F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. } Hon. secs. 





DEATH OF MR. LOUDON. 
T a Meeting of the Friends of the late Mr. 


Lov pon, held at 21 mt Street, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the best means of extricating his Widow and ,~ a from the 





smallest person that ever walked alone. He is of the most symme- 
trical form and proportions, lively, sociable, graceful, and intelligent, 





lington Street, Strand; T. Rodd, 9 Great Newport Street Nake will 
pees tually execute any commissions with which he may be entrusted 
at the sale); and of the prince es — in London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin rrangements will be made 
also to ensure its being obtained ~ ie York, Boston, a Phila- 
delphia, in time to admit of sending commissions for the S: 








LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, next St. Dunstan’s Church. 
March 14, 1844. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the Books 
for transferring Shares in this Society will be closed on 


Tarurspay the lst instant, and will be re-opened on Monpay the 
Sth day of April next. 


The dividends for the year 1845 will be payable on Moxpay the 8th 
day of April next, or any subsequent day (Tuesday excepted), be- 
tween the hours of Ten and Three o’ clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 





ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and GENE- 
RAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, and 444 West Strand. 


Directors. 
Charles Pieetene Esq., Chairman, | A. Clark, Esq., Lovage 
John A Esq. J. K. Esq., A 
G. H. child, Esq. 
W. Float, 
W. Game, Es 
J. G. Hammack, Esq. 





Hooper, 
W. Knott, — 
R. Main, Esq, 
J. Musgrove, a Sheriff'and Ald. 
F. Wi » Esq, 








Life-Policies a either on the participating or ———— 

ing oe scale. On the former, a bonus, varying from 25 to 28 
BB colt paid, was declared in December, 1840. the next 
division will take place 31st December 1845. 

The Premiums may be paid either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly ; 
AND ONE HALF OF THE PREMIUM FOR THE FIRST FIVE 
YEARS MAY REMAIN IN THE HANDS OF THE ASSURED 
on interest at 5 per cent. 

Fire-Insurances, which expire at Lady-day, should be renewed 
within fifteen days from that date. Recelpts for such renewals are 
now ready at the Company's Offices in London, and at the various 


Agents in the country, 
J.T. CLEMENT, Actuary, 
March 16, 1844. . 
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J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction ofa second. The instrument is as — as a sun-dial, 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather, Price Two Guineas each. 


Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





Patent Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 


E. J. DENT, by Special Appointment 

Chronometer, Watch, — Clock-maker to the Queen and 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, ly solicits an inspection of his ex- 

tensive Assortment of WA’ CHES and CLOCKS, which have been 

made to meet the demand of the Public at the present season. 
8% Strand and 55 Cockspur Street. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD DROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild crallent§ highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and last ne Soap e: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsot Castle. 

A Re of — Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angu ers. 

Hewnprtx’s Parservative Toorn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for wegen the Teeth, _and en them in a sound and 
healthy is ble to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot = impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colow 

Henpatr’s cal is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Canam or Rosks, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep Scowrrine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
: a .® MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

4. a bott 








inches high, and WEIGHS ONLY ¥FIFTREN POUN 
He in amuse his ors by giving them his history, and a variety 
of Songs, Dances, pret eee of Napoleon, the Grecian Statues, &c. 
st conception of the extreme diminutiveness and fascinating 
appearance of the General can be formed without seeing him. 

Hours of Exhibition trom Eleven to One; trom Two to Five; and 
from half-past Six to Nine. 
Admission, One shilling; Children, One Shilling, No free lists, 
the ges excep! 

e General will be happy to wait on the Nobility and Gentry at 

their residences after Nine o'clock, p.x., on due notice being given. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—Wanted imme- 


diately, in a large and respectable Provincial School, the 
H -Master of which is a Clergyman, a Young Gentleman as an 
Articled = upil, He wi i receive all the advantages of a first-rate 
and will form one of the 











family. Premium, 1001. for two years. 
Address X. M. Y., Post-office, Manchester. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is 
Open daily vss Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening, 
ission, 1s.; Catalog e. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








RTISTS' GE GENERAL BENEV OLENT 
INSTITUTION for the sg of DECAYED AR- 
TISTS, ca WIDOWS, and ORPHANS 
Instituted 1814; Incorporated by Reval Charter 1842. 


Under the immediate protection of 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PATRON. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
VICE-PATRONS. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster, K.G. 
Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Right Hon. the Earl de Grey. 
Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart, 
Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. M.P. 
Sir George Philips, Bart. 
William J. Denison, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 
PRESIDENT. 
SIR MARTIN A. SHEE, P.R.A. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Thomas Phillips, Esq. 179 Thomas Uwins, Esq. R.A. 
Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Sir Richard Westmacott, | William Brockedon, Esq. 
R.A | J. H. Mann, Esq. 
C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. And. Robertson, Esq. 
George Jones, Esq. R.A. | Sir William E. Ross, R.A. 
J. P. Deering, Esq. R.A. | 
The Nobility, Friend, od Subscribers ~ respectfall informed 
that the TWEN NIVERSARY FESTIVAL will 
be celebrated in FREEM SONS” WALL, on SATURDAY, the 
30th instant. 
Sir ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P. in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Joseph Jennings, Esq. 
Charles Knight, Esq. 
Henry Moseley, Esq. 
Henry O'Neil, Esq. 
Charles Runciman, Esq. 
Edwin D Smith, Esq. 
| Joseph Severn, Esq. 
| W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, Esq. 
Richard Twentyman, Esq. 





John Armstrong, Esq. 
George W. Balfer, Esq. 
Charles Barry, Esq. R.A. 
J. C. Broder, Esq. 
John Burrell, Esq. 
F. S. Cary, Esq. 
William Day, Esq. 
John Dickenson, Esq. 
James Dorington, Esq. 
William Fisher, Esq Henry Weekes, Esq. 
Thomas H. Illidge, Esq. | George Woolcott, Esq. 
Dioner on Table at Six o’Clock precisely. 
Tickets, 1/. 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of Chas. 1 — 








in which they are placed by his sudden dea’ 
Prorgssor LinpLEY —— 7 tee We called to the en it was 


I.—That in the opinion ot this Meeting, ay great services were 
rendered to Horticulture by the late Mr. Loudor 

11.—That the difficulties in which his temalty. is now placed have 
arisen from his zeal in the promotion of Gardening, and not from per- 
sonal imprudence. 

111.—That the Works of Mr. Loudon are themselves of sufficient 
value to place his family in independent circumstances, provided they 
can be sold; and in the opinion of this Meeting it is most desirable 
that the friends of Horticulture should exert themselves to effect that 


IV. —That since many persons who already possess Mr. Loudon’s 
Works are probably desirous of subscribing towards a fund for the 
assistance of his family, it is desirable that, in addition, a Subscrip-~ 
tion List be opened, to which the friends of horticulture may be in- 
vited to —" 





V.—That a be inted to receive Subscriy » and 
to act pnt as to them may seem expedient. 
The C i d i ‘© carry into effect the 





foregoing resolutions, respec tfully present “the following as a List of 
the Works of the late Mr. Loudon, the sale of which will best pro- 
mote their object, viz. :— 


Published in July, 1838, price 10. cloth lettered, 
The ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM 


BRITANNICUM; in Eight Volumes: Four of Letterpress, illustrated 
by above 2500 Engravings, and Four of octavo and quarto Plates, 


Published October 1, 1839, in One Volume, octavo, with 
upwards of 250 Engravings, price ll. 10s., and 31. 6a, 
coloured, 


REPTON’S LANDSCAPE- GARDEN. 


ING: being the whole Works on Landscape-Gardening and Land. 
scape-Architecture of the late Humpury Reprox, Esq.; with a Bio» 
graphical Notice, and Notes by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S., &c. 


Just publisked, complete in One Volume, price 21. 10s., 
and in Ten Parts at 5s. each, 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES and 


SHRUBS: being the Arb Abridged, 
for the use of Nurserymen, Samana, and Foresters. 


Published November 1, 1842, in One Volume, octavo, with 
upwards of 380 Engravings, price 16s. 


The SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIST; 


or, an Attempt to teach the Science of Horticulture, and the Manage. 
ment of the Fruit, Kite hen, ‘comgh Forcing Gardens, to Persons who 
have had no previous k w Exp in these Depart ve 


Published August 1, 1838, in One Volume, octavo, nume- 
rous Engravings, price 20s. 


The SUBURBAN GARDENER and 
VILLA COMPANION; comprising the choice of a Suburban or Villa 
Residence, or of a situation on which to form one; the a 
and furnishing of the House, and the laying » planting, and ge. 
neral management of the Garden — Grounds ; the whole adapied 
for grounds from One Perch to y Acres and upwards in extent, 
and intended for the instruction vot howe who know little of garden. 
ing and rural affairs. 


The GARDENER'S MAGAZINE; any 


Number or Volume published subsequently to 1834 may be purchased 
separately. The Second Series, consisting of Six eres from 1835 
to 1840 inclusively, for 6/. 8s. 6d; for 1841, ee ls. 6d.; for 1842, 
l. 2s.; and for 1845, completing the Work, 1/. 5. 

The Committee beg to add, that purchasers will confer an addi- 
tional benefit by sending their orders for books, accompanied by an 
order for payment in London at cog Post-office, Oxford Street, to 
Mrs. Loudon, Begenstet, Middlesex; and their money subscriptions 
to J. Drake, Esq., 315 Oxford Street. The ae ot purchasers 
ne be be patanes weekly in the “ Gardener’s Chronic! 

ions will also be received by the - nese James Cook, 
aa ih incing Lane, London, and by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Glyn and Co., Lombard Street; Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart, 
and Co., Mansion House Street ; and Messrs. Coutts, Strand, London, 


CRAPS. "a NATURE: 


A Series of Etchings, = Ropert Branparp, consisting of 
Seventeen Plates, printed on 4to columbier, in a neat cover, price 
ll. 1s. Proofs, of which fifty = will be taken, 2/. 2s., in a port. 
folio. 

London: —— ~ J. Hogarth, 60 Great Portland Street; and 
randard, Eynsford, Kent. 




















A new Work by the Etching Club. 
Now ready, 
TC-HED THOUGHT SB: 
consisting of Sixty Painters’ Etchings, with descriptive 
Letter-press. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen and 
H. R. H. the Prince Albert. 
The publication consists of Twenty Copies, half imperial, at Ten 
Guineas each; and 
Two hundred a quarter imperial, at Six Guineas each, The 
Plates have been destro; 
ibers’ names aes aes R. Redgrave, Esq., Hyde Park Gate, 








Esq., Hon. Secretary, 1 Gordon Squa: and of the 
cretary, 14 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. 


A Gore; Frank Stone, Esq., Berners Street, Oxford Street ; 
—— ves mg voy Esq. +» James Street, Pimlico; and Messrs, Longmans, 





WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





> 





HE PENINSULAR HEROES.— 
MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 
Have the honour to that the ion of 
The Grand Historical Picture of 
THE HEROES OF THE PENINSULA, 
Paryts6 sy J. P. KNIGHT, Esq., R.A., 
Will FINALLY CLOSE on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 27th instant. 
*,* All Tickets issued previous to this date will be admitted 
until that day. 





6 Patt Matt, March 23. 


OSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES. — 
The FOURTH PART of this interesting national and 
authentic Work is NOW READY for delivery, to be completed in 
‘Twelve Parts, Price to Subsuribers, 7s. Gd. per Part. 
Dickenson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 





New Work by the Author of * Tales of the Colonies.” 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE MAN WITHOUT a PROFESSION. 


By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
A Second Edition bad Tales of the (Colonies. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








In 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
ESTERN AFRICA; 
its Condition, and Christianity the means of its Recovery. 
By D. J. EAST. 
ble Thomas Clarkson, in a letter to the Author, says, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CXLVI, 
Will be published on Satunpar, Maacu 30. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Aqueducts and Canals—Francis Duke of Bridgewater. 
II. Custine’s Russia. 
ML, Rerenenny Tribun 
IV. byards arene en 3 Funerals and Funeral Expenses, 
v. Beiuish’ — 
VI. Dyce’s Edition of xf Skelton’s Poems, 
VII. Hume, and his influence on English History. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Ist of April, price 2s. wn 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of the 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. Vol. VII, Part. 1. 
CONTENTS = 
1 en ia eg gitted armcng different 
2. Corrections 1 “g the Pp Sanatory 
Conditior mn of diferent D Disticts 
3. Statistics ‘of the Metropolis, and its Local Government, 


On March Sist = be + price 6s. 


HE FOREIGN ‘and COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Among the Contents will be found,— 








alte, Di and his Country—Modern A&thiopia—Young Germany 
il cones of the lost MS. on the Satellites—French Songs 

‘ovels—Michelet’s Hi France —Present state of 
Hay The Currency—Travels in the Holy Land—Griselda—State ot 
Modern Jewish Literature—Slavonian a Critical No- 
tices—Foreign » dec. & 


London: ee Elder, and Co.. 65 Cora. D . aaa Bell 
Bradfute. Dublin ming. 





a A NEW RAILWAY PAPER.—The First 

Number of pg RAILWAY CHRONICLE = on 

the 20th of April. A detailed prospectus will 30th 

instant, and will a _ free, by post, to all who furolah thei ~ ad- 
dress to the Office, 14 Wellington Street North, Strand, London 





~~ Dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
ee ee a _ goa 1 jbo by 
Broth " ot! t 
a and Co., legantly cloth, gil 


HE PROGRESSES of HER MAJESTY 

UEEN VICTORIA and HIS Sergi: HIGHNESS PRINCE 

ALBERT, in France, to Brigey hen — the Chateau Anrep in eo 

in Ptstax to Southam sengh Cambetlge so Wimpole pial 

Drayton Manor, Lichfield, C Chatworh, ‘and Belvoir Castle, in 1813. 
Mlustrated by 0: ne Hundred E 

London: p 





blished for oeme b: irons Frederick 
~ Wakeman, 10 Bolt Fleet 





In a few days will be ———_ Second Edition, with additional 
Introductory Matter, price 12s, demy 8vo, cloth, 

Oo DERN PAINTERS: 
superiority in the Art of pcetiche mga PAINTING 
by Em M. proved of the True, the 

Beautiful, and the Intellectual, = hom the Works of Modern Artists, 
especially from those of J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. 
By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, and ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW SPIRIT of the AGE. Containing 


Critical Essays and Biographical pate of Literary and 
other Eminent Characters of the present tim 
Edited by R. H. HORNE, | Beq. 
Author of ** Orion,” **Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c. 

The volumes are illustrated with engravings on steel, from new 
and original Portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carl lyle, Words- 
worth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood mith, ond. Miss Mar- 
tineau. 

“ In the biographical sketches the Editor has carefully excluded 
pare age pearance all oe age ES anecdotes The 

icisms are ent on abstract grouni le may be often wrong, 
but it is with a y comnslance:” "— Editor's “< . 

* It is instinct with vitality, and oe with a spirit and feeli 
which cannot fail to commend it to every reader of end intel: 
eg Mr. Horne has ited us with a most Seen work— 
than its Hazlittean predecessor— worthy the 


spirit t of the age and the author of “ Orion."- Alas. 
Edinburgh: Bell 
ing. 


Lendon: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
and Bradfute. Dublin: J, Camm 


The 
6 The analysis of your buok embraces almost all the topics tg 
ing to Africa worthy of notice; and if these are well 
a a no doubt they will be, will form a very valuable and re 


— T, F. Buxton, Bart. : IT have read beg ieoye attention the 
lysis of your f ig book, with which uch pleased.’’ 


Boul, and S 65 Pi 





Row, London. 








In 2 vols. post 8vo, Price 21s. cloth, 
A TRANSLATION OF 
HE POEMS and BALLADS of 
SCHILLER, 
To which is prefixed, a Liyz ov THE AUTHOR, 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, 








Bishop Gray's Key to the Old Testament. 
Copyright Edition. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Tenth Edition, revised, of 
KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOCRYPHA; or, an Account of their several Books, of 
the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 
By ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
*,* This Edition contains exclusively the numerous and import- 
ant additions and improvements introduced by the Author, at various 
times, into this long-established Work. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Bishop P ercy's Key to the New Testament 





may be had bound up with the above in one volume. 
HE LANCET, greatly Enlarged, and the 
price ot ag itpence to 
SIXPENC 


Stamped for Free Postage, Sevenpence. 
Mr. WAKLEY, Surgeon, M.P., Editor. 
HENRY BENNET, M.D., Sub-editor. 
LIEBIG (Giessen).—Lectures on Chemistry. ee ereeevba to Animal 
and V. le ere Soap 7 Disease, Agricu 
LISTON (London tions of coe. 
SCHONLEIN Berlin)—Lectures on n Clinical Medicine. 
— ARGER (Paris).—Lectures on Diseases of the Brain and 
insanity. 


The Lancet on the = March, 1844, was permanently enlarged 
more than one-third, Stamped for universal I delivers by Post. 
The: rice of the Seuceal is Sixpence, instead of a ad the 
Number, thus at the same time ing to the size of the Work more 
a third, and ee charge one-fourth,—events, probably, 
history of successful periodical litera- 
% but the now certain enormous increase of the sale 
and circulation of the Work could justify the presentation of these 
advantages to its readers, 
THE ENLARGED LANCET 
with the celeb Lectures on Chemistry, as that Science 
is Res age ye to Medicine, Animal roy ‘Vegetable Physiology, Diet, 
Health, the Cure of Disease, and Scientific iculture, delivered at 
Giessen by the erp Professor T invaluable Lectures 
have heen ex) iy ce for pu ation. in in —— and are 
“en e hiner y Professor Liebig himse! 





complete course of Lectures on all the oll of § 

af aa by Professor Liston, who, as an operative surgeon, 

without an equal in Europe. 

A course of Lectures on Clinical Medicine, delivered at the Great 

ae — Berlin, by Professor Schonlein, first Physician to the 
ig of 


A course at Tectures on those sg of the Brain which produce 
Insanity, delivered in a by M. Bail Physician to the 
tic Hospital de la Salpetriere, “an Institution which contains 
insane s- These Lectures will embrace the whole sub- 
ject of Mental Diseases. 
Inaddition to the above Lectures, some of which, in point of value 





will be unsurpassed by by peadactions of a like character in an’ y lan- 
gare, the greatly Saal Goan ze of the Laxcxr ‘furnishes. rah with space 
r a egewet 


M 
cal Works — Reports of Discussions in Medi Societies — Critical 
Analyses of the Original Communications published in the other 
British 3 Medical Journals—Analyses and Reports of Papers devoted to 
pracvay we Pharmacy— ions from the Foreign Jou! 
Re} of the most i ing Cases and in all the great 
Hospitals of London. 
Reports of all Public Meetings of the aay gg and of the S: hes 
on Medical Law delivered in Parliament — All t 
Regulations of the Poor-law Unions—Army ana Navy Medical Intel- 
ligence—Medical Biographies—and —— news of every description 
occurring in all parts of the ci sseycari 
The Lancer, which has long 
culation of any Medical Je Journal oh inthe King — 





form to admit of its 8 generat y post at the cost of a 
ef ae Mr. hurebil ae ae that berg ada 

ti ye pores ig the stam; or the unstam; Numbers, 
wi gine Baoksellers pope oy without delay. 


scan Twelve Months, go for Free Postage, 1/. 10s.; 
ditto, Six Months, Stamped, 15s, ; a et 6d. per Number. 








London: the Lancet Office, agninhdiens Leicester Square. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, March 23. 


COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready. 
I, 
NARRATIVE of the LAST CAMPAIGN 
in AFFGHANISTAN, — GENERAL POLLOCK. By Lieut. 
Gaeznwoop, of H. 3st Regiment, forming a Companion to 


the Narratives of Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre. 1 vol. small 8vo, 
with Plates, 12s. bound. 7 


The BRIDAL of MELCHA. By Mary L. 
oo Authoress of ** The State Prisoner,” &c. Post Syo, 5s. 6d, 


M ®& 








The following are just ready. 
Ill. 

MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK.—ARTHUR 
O’LEARY, HIS WANDERINGS and PONDERINGS in MANY 
LANDS, Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, and 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank, In 3 vols. post Svo, 

Iv. 


Vol. VII. of Miss StrickLAnp’s LIVES of 
the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


v. 
The WILFULNESS of WOMAN. A 


Novel. By the Authoress of “The History of a Flirt,’ &c. 
3 vols. a 


The MILITARY ANNUAL; combining 
History, Statistics, Biography, ey ye Soldier’s Almanac, 
&c. &c. Edited by the ator of “* Th Artillerist’s yall &e. 
One elegant volume of about 500 pages, price 15s. bou 

“ Every effort will be exerted to render this work a ai useful 
a compendium, and a welcome adjunct to the library of every 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 
M® LEVER’S WORKS. 
1. TOM BURKE of “OURS.” Vol. I., 24 


Etchings, 13s. in cloth. Continued in Monthly Numbers, 1s. each. 
2. JACK HINTON, the GUARDSMAN., 


With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 14s. cloth. 


8. CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dra- 


goon. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
4. CON FESSIONS of HARRY LORRE- 
QUER, With Illustrations, 12s. cloth. 


Dublin: ie - and Co. London; W.S8,Orr and Co. 
id by all Booksellers. 








Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE SILENT VILLAGE. 
A Poem, with Notes. 
By THOMAS CLARKE, 
Also, by the same Author, 


’ A Day in May: a Poem. In Six Books, 5s. 
Love and Duty, Donna Rosa, and other 
Poems. 5s. 
Erotophuseos ; or, the Love of Nature: a 
Poem. 2s 
Or all in 1 volume, 12s. 6d 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By MR. MURRAY. 








SIR CHARLES BELL on EXPRESSION. 21s. 


PHILLIP’S MEMOIRS of WM. SMITH, the GEOLO- 
GIST. 7s. 6d. 


JESSE’S SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. 
128. 


GODLEY’S CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 
S 

GREENHOW’S OREGON, CALIFORNIA, &c. 

[Nearly ready, 
WM. TAYLOR’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
with SOUTHEY. 30s. 

HILL'S FIFTY DAYS in a SLAVE-SHIP. _3s, 6d. 

DAVIS’ MASSACRE of BENARES. 3s. 6d. 

CALDWELL’S RESULTS of READING. 10s. 6d. 

—- MODERN EGYPT and THEBES. 
2s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 
BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 5s. 
GRANT’S NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 6s, 
OTTO SPECKTER’S PUSS in BOOTS. 7s. 6d. 


FARMING for LADIES. The DAIRY, POULTRY 
YARD, &c. 8s. 


IRBY and MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 


10s, 





{On March 30th. 
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NEW WORKS printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ayy LONGMANS. 


1. ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 


for the Use of Schools and Young Persons; comprising the Princi- 
les of Classificati i p d with amusing and instructive 
original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. LEE 
(formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of ‘* Taxidermy,” ‘ Me- 
moirs of Cuvier,” &c. 12m0,55 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 
‘ow ready. 


2. LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
NATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANI- 
Ants delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1843. By 
RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by Wittiam Warts Cooper, M.R.C.S., and 
revised by Professor Owzn. 8vo, nearly 140 Woodcuts, 14s 
«“ The Lectures contain a vast amount of matter interesting to all 
who wish to know something of the wonderful laws which govern the 
structure and functions of animated beings.”—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


3. ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, fep. 8vo, numerous Woodcuts, 8s. 

« The design is good ; and it is ee as to make the work as 








entertaining as it is 





By the same Author, 


A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of CIVIL ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE. 
Svo, Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. 


4. The LIFE of ADDISON. By LUCY 
XIN. trated by many of his Letters and Private Papers 
pny Weegee 8 » 3 vias post 8vo, Portrait after Sir God- 
frey Kneller, 18s. 
« By a happy industry, bee Aikin has given us a connected and 
r 


broken memot means of a correspor re. 
= with interést, and at Soe both lively and agreeable.”— Atlas. 


5. THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 

ntaining the Author’s recent Introductions and 

Leggy Be =~ ~y one volume, uniform with Lord Byron’s 

Poems; with new Portrait, engraved in the line-manner byGeorge 

Richmond ; and a View of Sioperton Cottage, the Residence of 

the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. Medium 8vo, 21s.; 42s. 
bound in morocco. 


6. MY SOUVENTR: or, Poems and Trans- 
lations. By CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. Square post 8vo, 7s. 


7. The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SHARON TURNER, 
F.S.A, R.A.S.L. Twelve volumes 8vo, 81. 3s. 

In four separate portions, viz.:— 
The ANGLO-SAXONS. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. 45s. 
The MIDDLE AGES. Third Edition. 5 vols. 60s. 
The REIGN of HENRY VIII. Third Edition. 2 
‘ols. 268. 
yi EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. Third 


Edition. 2 vols. 32s. 


8. TheSACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
Phil hicall idered a SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. 
R.A.S.L. Seventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

. iders the Creation and System of the Earth, and of 
ten Voqutebie and Animal Races and Material Laws, and the For- 
kind; 
tas tee Bieins Economy in its special relation to Mankind 
and in the Deluge, and the History of Human Affairs; and 
Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the 
Human Race, the Divine System of our Social Combinations, and 
the Supernatural History of the World. 


9. A TREATISE on FOOD and DIET; 
with Observations un the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered 
= of the Digestive Organs. By JON. PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.8, 
and L.S., &c. 8vo, 16s. 

« Not only an excellent text-book to be placed in the hand of stu- 
dents, but absolutely necessary for the use of every practitioner.” 
. edical Review. 





British and Foreign 
By the same Author, 


The ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
2 large vols, 8vo, nearly 400 Woodcuts, 50s. 


10. ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE; hending the Cultivation of Plants, the Hus- 
bandry of Domestic Animals, and the Economy of the Farm. By 
DAVID LOW, Eszq., .S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, 
nearly 240 Woodcuts, 21s. 

By the same Author, 


The BREEDS of the DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 2 vols. 4to, with 52 co- 
loured Plates, 16 guineas, half-bound morocco. 


11. A NEW GENERAL LARGE LI- 
BRARY ATLAS of Fifty-three Maps on Colombier Paper. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Stpnry 
Hau. New Edition. Half-bound in russia, 9/. 9s. folded in half; 
full size of the Maps, 10/. 

*.* This is a New Edition of Sidney Hall’s original ae a very 
ly corrected throughout; all the new roads on Continent 





Cc 
are introduced, and several of the Maps have been entirely re-engraved. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLX., 
will be published early in April. 
(> Advertisements for insertion must be sent to the Pube 
lishers’ by MonDAY NEXT, and Bills and Prospectuses 
by TUESDAY NEXT. 


London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, and LonemMans, 


This day, in 2 vols. largest imperial 4to, 2360 pages, with Three Columns in each, price £1 11s. 6d. each Volume, 
extra cloth boards, 


ROYAL 


DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
COMPILED FROM 


THE DICTIONARIES OF JOHNSON, TODD, ASH, WEBSTER, AND CRABB: 


From the last Edition of Chambaud, Garner, and J. Descarrieres; the Sixth Edition of the Academy; the Com. 
plement of the Academy; the Grammatical Dictionary of Laveaux; the Univeral Lexicon of Boiste; 


And the Standard Technological Works in either Language. 
BY PROFESSORS FLEMING AND TIBBINS. 





LONDON: F. DIDOT AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 





New Work on Asia Minor. 
Now ready, with Map and Engravings, 2 vols. Svo, 38s. 
ESEARCHES in ASIA MINOR, 


PONTUS, and ARMENIA ; with some Account of their 
Antiquities and Geology. 


By W. I. HAMILTON, Esq., M.P. 
S tary to the Geological Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8v0, price 13s., a New Edition of 
HE DOCTRINE of the GREEK 
ARTICLE applied to the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRA- 
TION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the late Right Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Caleutta. 
With prefatory Observations and Notes, 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., 
Late Principal of King’s College, London. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 





Bishop Shuttleworth’s Sermons. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, price 1. 4s. 

ERMONS on the LEADING PRIN. 
CIPLES and PRACTICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., 

Late Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
ingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles. With Notes, Fourth Edition. Svo, 10s, 6d. 


2. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 


Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo, 6s. 








Keith’s Measurer, Enlarged by Maynard. 
In 12mo, price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 
whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and comprehensive 
Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the Use of 
Schools agd Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Survey- 
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